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German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
eventsln the Nibeiungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank Of the Rhine, , 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 


there, going hunting In the- 
Odenwald. 

With a little Imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
Into the past arid Its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Werthelm 
on the Main via Mlltenberg and' 
Amorbach to tylchelstadt, with 
its 15th oentury half-timbered 
flaf/iaus. Cross the Rhine, , ;; 
after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica in Worms. 

■i f i -V. ‘ : .. . ; . 

Visit Germany and let the ■; s 
Nibeiungen Route bo your 


1 the Hagen Monument in 
Worms 

2 Mlltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Micheistadt 

5 Werthelm 
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llmost all political action in the 
flMiddle East* on all sided, its mark- 
ty ambiguity: without.this ambigui- 
theipghting in Lebanon would not 
(happened the way it bus. 
gelations between the Arab states 
dthe PLO are typical. 

■tyPLQ is recognised neither by Is- 
(orby. the United States as. a spa- 
pnfof the Palestinians, 
h the past this has been used by ail 
It states except Egypt us a pretext 
tjeeriiig; clear of both peace talks 
■egotiations with Israel. 

(Arab states used the PLQ us u 
l of expressing their hostility to- 
Israel without running the slight- 
iltlfihemselvcK. 

fjh'e same reason most Arab states 
tpn to it that the PLO, despite the 
Wof mAny former Palestinians in 
territory, has never gained direct 
on their policies or systems of 
ent. • 

fcever the PLO sough t to do so iti 
MTnw'nippofwn were,»»in Jor- 
It promptly expelled from the coun- 
^Saudi Arabia, for instuncc, has lent 
sPLO financial backing in return for 
nttiirance that no unrest would be 
wnted in the kingdom by the Pulesli- 
IH:.. 

For the other Arub stutas it was thus 
iidvantQgo thut the PLO settled in 
Jton and made that country its 
J operational busis for rulds on Is- 

at*** 

Jii«( alone once departed from the 
using force against the Piiiesti- 
it In^nded Lebanon to stake 
lo be a kind of protecting 

5* 

^Jwent on to give the PLO a free 
F,P{|iin, which meant that Israel 
Jptfod.to be subject to PLO attacks 
Mids without other' Arab states 
to shoulder responsibility. 

.W were operations 1 for which the 
PJitoieaMo blame. 1 

( cry much apparent, and in 
isfactory manner from the 
of view, when after jhe Is* 

\ of Lebanon the Arab sui- 
pt Very quiet. 

! It was clear that fighting 
w expected to come to ai^ 
withdrawal or PLO armed 
Lebanon or their total des- 
e was very little change in 
ills attitude taken by lha 

most reluctant to consider 
units a new home on their. 
y» To begin with it even 
lough they rhight prefer to 
Bee the PLO wiped out mi*| 

the United States could be 
hati and the political sthic^ 
PLP might conceivably by 

nts they initially seemed to 
prospect to 1 the option - of 


permitting a PLO military presence on 
their own territory. 

Here too Egypt seemed from the out¬ 
set to be an exception, although pre¬ 
viously it had never allowed the PLO to 
establish itself on Egyptian soil. 

It offered to give a PLO government 
in exile a new home in Cairo. But the 
Egyptian attitude was governed by an 
ambiguity of yet another kind. 

Cairo insisted, and continues to in¬ 
sist, on its acceptance of the PLO being 
subject to a solution of. the Lebanon 
conflict, including principles .lor' a 
Middle East settlement, in which the 
PLO wus definitely to play a part. , ? 

So Egypt while making (he most far- 
reaching offer, made the most far- 
reuching demands too. ■ 

Its obvious intention wus to break 
through its isolation in the Arab world 
since the Cump David agreement and at 
the same time to ubsolve itself of its still 
unfulfilled obligations by the terms of 
the agreement. 

•These comhiltnients included partial 
responsibility • for Palestinian self-go¬ 
vernment on the West Bunk. 

■ But this made the Egyptian position 
extremely dungerous when it cumc to 
an immediate settlement of the Leba¬ 
non conflict. It gave the PLO n pretext 
for delaying its withdrawal. 

This in turn was bound to prompt the 
Israelis to steadily turn the screw und 
Intensify tho threat of a mllitury solu¬ 
tion. • 

Israel’s position In tho Lebanon con¬ 
flict hus likewise been ambiguous. 
When Israeli troops invaded the coun¬ 
try tho aim of military operations was 
said to be the establishment of a securi¬ 
ty zone 40km deep into Lebanon to pre¬ 
vent future PLO attacks on Galilee. 

Was this declaration merely‘intended 
to camouflage Israel’s true inteiitions or 
was it Israel’s swift military success that 
prompted it to extend its operational 
objectives?Nd-ohc yet knojlvs.' 

At all events the Israel army was Sud¬ 
denly in and around Beirut and the an¬ 
nihilation of PLO forces sUrrpuridec! 'in 
western Beirut'seemed to be within Is¬ 
rael's rCadh. ' :i -‘ * : * •' *• ', ' ' 

Then the Israel forces came to an'in¬ 
itial halt; offered the 1 PLO ah: opportu¬ 
nity to withdl-BW and agreed to a bid to 1 
arrive at a negotiated settlement of the 
Lebanon conflict. 

In retrospect one wondert why, if ex¬ 
pulsion of the PLCJ was Israel’s fore¬ 
most objective, the Israelis did not con- 
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’Just a quiet little family squabble. 1 

'■ ■ (CurioontHaltdnjjer/tzMflnction) 


tinue their advance while allowing the 
PLO an escape route. . .. . 

The number of military. casualties 
might have been higher but there'woiild 
have been fewer victims among the civi¬ 
lian population. 

A • negotiated - settlement certainly 
soon proved to bo u less than.immediate 
prospect. The Arub stutes adopted de¬ 
laying tactics on who was to offer'the 
PLO a new home. .n-.r... 

i This played into the. hands of the 
PLO, which Was pursuing delaying tac¬ 
tics of its own and now wanted to link 
its withdrawal with political demands. 

Israel then renewed its attacks on 
western Beirut to make it clear it hud 
still not rujed out (llo military'option, 
unci that created a dreadful impression. 

It Was the impresstan that both the 
PLO aiid the Israelis viriefe using did’ ci¬ 
vilian population of west Bbirut as hos¬ 
tages for their respedtive^ political| pur¬ 
poses. ' 

Tliis reflected worse on.Israe! than on 
the PLO,'because it was nt> mo'rd than 
was expected of the latter. : ' ■ 1 * '• "'j 

The US role in the Middle East fs go- 
Vdrned by the fact that iHs.' on the oni 
hand, Israel's protecting power while, 
ori the other, the Arabs at least expect it 
lo be capable of exercising a modirat- 
irig in fltie neb ahd persuading Israel ft* 
respect the 'ACabs 1 ' legitiriiate iritertsts.' - : ' 
1 This' is 1 certainly a politick! conslfella? 
tion from which the Oriited Slates' hai 
derived greater influence lh r the pa?t 
thart frbm its mililaty power; ■'* '* 

At the outset bf the Lebarioh conflict 
the Uqited Stales i limited itself to : a mei 
diator’s role.TobdglnWlth, df coiirdA, a 
medliltor niukt indeed limit hliiikelf to 
1 Continued ohpa^e 2 1 / 1 ' 
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More give and 
takeover 
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DIE^WELT 
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T ho steel crisis compromise.reached. 

by the.United States and tho Euro¬ 
pean Community, a major news agency 
said, come to grief the day details were* 

announced. 1 1; i . .. 

. Viewed solely in to nits of supply quo- 
lus, this is a valid comment. US steel¬ 
makers are opposed lo ithei cutback in 
EEC exports to the American market 
from 6.3 to 5.756 por cent.» : 

•They, feel this'measure of-self-res¬ 
traint by Common Market steel liiamir 
facturers is not enough and have refu¬ 
sed «• to withdraw ;ithelr' : antidumping 
proceedings against EEC^competltore, 
which was a prerequisite for agreement; 

- On steel export^'thfl two 1 sides mhy 
now be no further than they were be¬ 
fore US Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldridge". foricftecL dgraement 1 ' with the 
two EEC cbmtnlsaronefe responsible': 1 

But that is only, one side of the 1 stbryl 
The other iSihepblitical nspecr; and fte- 
spite ,Y ‘‘the : US ' steel ! ^ industry's 
“bO'’‘iit cannot be dverloikedi 1 ’**' J 
. The( friet th^t' ^^ementhks been Ca¬ 
ched pdll'tlc'aileVe! iS h.sl^nli j. !! 

!ft; if a jsjgnal Iran? E.ijrpR^ bpfaus^ the 
cptbaijjc offered ,qy the EE<^ wppld have 
meant; ^urapfap steelmakers, ex porlj ng 
450,^0 tqn 8 fe§s: 50 jlje yn|te<| States 
even though the European steel Indus¬ 
try U,suffering from an pnormqtis ^ppa- 
cltysqiplus. :i .' Itl ■ A ' : . SiV a . 
■.: Above all; however^ U:id & political 
signal {tyjliei United States; Baldridge 
agreed to the proposal even though .he 
was \yell : aware of the problems thciys 
steel industry currentlyvfeces.. .It tod:Is 
• Contlmrad on page? 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Tough going at disarmament talks under 
some old but apt words of warning 


N ations Must Disarm Or Go Under 
Is written in gilt over the entrance 
to the chamber in the League of Na¬ 
tions building in Geneva where the UN 
disarmament committee is back in ses¬ 
sion. 

. Few if any of the delegates pays any 
attention these days to this stealing quo¬ 
tation from Britain's Lord Robert Cecil, 
the 1937 Nobel peace prize-winner, 
i After the .three-month summer recess 
they shook hands and got back to the 
agenda, which is by no means easier 
than *h«n the conference was adjour¬ 
ned in April. 

1 In the meantime the special UN Ge¬ 
neral Assembiy session on disarmament 
has ended in resounding failure. 

* Forty states are now on the UN disar¬ 
mament committee, including all five 
pucleer powers. It began in 1960 on the 
initiative of the Americans and the Rus¬ 
sians with 10 members. 

; The number steadily increased to in¬ 
clude virtually all militarily important 
UN members. Including both German 
states*, Vietnam and Cuba, Argentina 
and India. 

■ Israel and South Africa alone have 
not been allowed to join the ranks. 


committee is due in no small measure to 
the superpowers* policy of negotiating 
bilaterally on arms control to exclude 
tiresome supporting players. 

Since 1969 the United States and the 
Soviet Union have negotiated in separa¬ 
te buildings, behind closed doors, on re¬ 
ciprocal limitation and reduction of 
strategic nuclear weapons. 

Since 1979 (hey have also been dis¬ 
cussing intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons in Europe. 

In 1973 the Vienna troop cut talks 
between Nato and the Warsaw Pact be¬ 
gan to discussing mutual balanced force 
reduction in Central Europe. 

That left the Geneva disarmament' 
conference with little but crumbs on. 
which to feed, albeit including a few tit-, 
bits such as a ban on chemical weapons 
and an end to nuclear tests of all kinds. 

Progress looked as though It might be 
in the offing on a test ban just before 
the conference adjourned for its sum¬ 
mer recess. Under pressure from the 
West and the non-aligned countries the 
Soviet Union agreed to the establish¬ 
ment of a working party to look into 
methods of verifying a total test ban. 

This was felt to be a minor sensation. 


Hopes of further progress in the ses¬ 
sion that has just begun were dimmed 
when, at the end of July, the US govern¬ 
ment announced that it was not going 
to hold further negotiations on a test 
ban as long as inspection was not sett¬ 
led to Washington's satisfaction. 

So that brought the debate back to 
Square One, with the chain of argu¬ 
ments having turned full circle. 

US Torpedoes Test Ban Talks, Time 
magazine headed Its article on the sub¬ 
ject. Senator Edward Kennedy announ¬ 
ced details of a draft resolution against 
the government's decision. His fellow se¬ 
nator, Gary Hart, criticised it -as “un¬ 
wise and unnecessary." r ' 

Western diplomats well-disposed to¬ 
ward 1 the current US ’ administration , 1 
however, feel there has been a misun¬ 
derstanding. President Reagan really in¬ 
tended to* upgrade the work of the Ge- 
neva conference by deciding to call a 
halt to talks with Britain and Russia . 1 

The'fact Is that none of the five nu¬ 
clear'powers is in any hurry to chll an 
end to nuclear tests’. Any such move 
could in the longer term lead to an un¬ 
witting degree of nuclear disarmament. 

Trials of new nuclear warheads serve 


But productivity has declined as 
membership has increased. Between 
1963 and 1972 agreements were reached 
on a test ban.treaty In the atmosphere, 
on the exclusively peaceful use of outer 
-Sbachamri^llltkriiifttidn rtf tha teaherit 
on nuclear non-proliferation and a ban 
on bacteriological weapons. 

The conference has since been very 
busy but failed to achieve much by way 
of results'. At best It can claim responsi¬ 
bility for theoretical preliminaries by 
experts that may one day make it easier 
to reach agreement ' 

For lack of instructions by their go¬ 
vernments to tackle specific problems 
delegations have set.up one working 
party after another the main purpose of 
which would seem to be boosting 

paperwork.. 

• This decline of the UN . disarmament 


Continued from page. 1 
comparisons and cautious compromise 
proposals.- ... . : 

But sooner or later there comes the 
point.at which he. has to reaoh a deci¬ 
sion and* having sized up all. the argu¬ 
ments, submit: proposals of hii own on 
which the success or failure of the mis¬ 
sion is to depend,. ;i v -lij ;v : - .1 t , 

' ; For the,United States this point was 
reached as .soon as it was clear the Is¬ 
raelis would not rule out the military 
option.,-. •,.: .. iW j . . 

. Apioripa was bound, even In the facp 
of Israeli opposition, , to be keen to etv 
sure that the PLQ, was given M oppor¬ 
tunity of withdrawing from Lebanon. 

ltvjnilifaty units could be trwisfp'rrtd 
to other Arab states (hat wbuld then 
ekerojie control over them, and a FLO 
bereft df its military opportunities 
Wdul$ depend on a political rolb that 
wduld be bound to tend toward [mode* 
ration. ■ •- : ' 

1 'But the Arab ‘countries too' rhust be 
given to understand that if Washington 
was still to influence' Israel, a PLO with¬ 
drawal was the only remaining option.: 

'All now depends, on whether Wash¬ 
ington' has succeeded in making this 
point absolutely clear. • j: 

. JDer T«feupif|aL 8 Aujiul 1982) 


Moscow had previously refused even to 
consider international controls in the 
Soviet Union itself. 

. In-1976 the Soviet .Union made.a 
slight departure from its traditional mis- 

trusLln^LtBachintt. aqiflBcion t^ith-.i.t hB. 
United States on the surveillance of nu¬ 
clear explosions fof peaceful purposes. 

By the terms of the 1976 agreement 
mutual inspection is envisaged' in cer¬ 
tain circumstances. But the provision 
has never been put into practice and iho 
US Congrefcs even refused to ratify the 
agreement ■ 


not only the purpose of continually im¬ 
proving atomic weapons. Tests must re¬ 
gularly be held to check that existing 
devices are still in working order. 

Fissile material tends to suffer from 
fJuU&ue,wh^^atocknil 6 djiit.toa long, as 
the Americans discovered after their vo¬ 
luntary test ban from 1959 to 1961. 

Many warheads manufactured over 
this period were found not to flinction 
properly. . 

When America, Britain and Russia 
agreed, in 1963 to ban nuclear tests in 
the atmosphere and Under water their 


N ato fprelgn minister? arc io meet 
informally : in jv{ontre^l atthe ; be¬ 
ginning of October. It will be a chance 
to. discuss their differing point* of vievy 
on many.lssufs,. . 

The announcement, by Canada’s Mi- 
nister of State for Foreign Affairs, Mark 
M.acQuigan, wa* welcomed in.Bonq. 

, Bpnn nojed tfiat !the conference wa$ 
not a crisis session, it had been planned 
fpr some rime along lines suggested by 
Foreign .Minister fiapa-DietricIrGens- 
chpr., ,_ ‘,\. (: tiii ’ i . 
u His l^a was that informal; meetings 
should ,be;held, by NptO. foreign minis* 
tors in much the same.way as EEC fo¬ 
reign ministers regularly confer, 

.. The Montreal-meeting wag.important 
jn.vi.ewpf tension between America and 
Western Europe,,especially ,ln connec¬ 
tion with the.Spyiet gas pipeline con* 
and.pSj.restrlctions qp steel im¬ 
port* from Europe,,.,. 

. It would also be a, chance, for the new 
VS Secretary, of Etate, George Shultz, to 
meet many, of his. Nato opposite num¬ 
bers. Herr Oenscher is to meet Mr 
Shultz aHhe' trid of September' when' 
they are both in New York fdr tm UN ; 
General Assembly. 

He first suggested confidential gathe¬ 
rings of Nato foreign ministers along 

Gymnich lines in !980.-Schlois Gym- 
nlch, ,near Bonn, was where EEC fo, 
reign : jBtin|?tera. first m*t confidentially, 
without aides apd without .a set ageqda. 
The proposal may' noj. iftye, beep put 


Informal agenda 
for Nato 


intp Immediate effect but in December 
1980, at fleer, Gcoscber's .suggestion) 
Nato In Brussel?, held jts first super-res- 
trictedsession*., ' (l 

All concerned now, feel ,that sessions 
alongttwe wqyedusefuL 

• * jw# Gehtenir brpdght.up the idea oi 
informal gatherings of foreign ministers 
again in Marcfy 1982, first convincing 
Secretary of State Haig that they would 
be.useful. , ,•••" 

. They could help tobring about closer 
poordiriatioq between the United States 
apd its European allies, and with it an 
Intensification of the political,,dimen¬ 
sion of t/te alliance. , 

. Informal ; consultations,, he. ..said, 
eoqld, help partners in Nato to arrive 
. , ana Iyses at joint findings, and 

Irt' view of changes bf government in 
membbrfitates personal consultations 
fostered continuity. 

With backing from the ; United States 
and others, including Italy : and Norway, 
he succeeded at the May 1982 Luxem¬ 
bourg meeting of Nato Foreign Minis¬ 
ters in bringing about a decision to In¬ 
troduce meetings bf till?, kind. V V • 

It was agreed to thej'.prc- 
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ulterior motive was to make it monsL urtMF AFFAIRS 
ficult for France and China to Mj HOME AI-f-AIHfc 
a nuclear capacity. V 

But neither signed the treaty ando, AnnAGlfimi 11 
the Chinese are still dependent^ l/PPt#MliUH II 
rying out nuclear tests in the etmoj* * * 

re. The others test their devices J 4 QQ/f nlinn/i 
underground, Britain jointly with t Hid III 

United States. 

_ A u ^ e ? Cnt th ? Sov ’ et Union attorn rifje conservative Opposition still 
for naif the nuclear tests undertaken, docs not know how it will choose 
The superpowers in particular art 1 chancellor candidate for the 1984 
dcr heavy pressure Tram the nwk ^on. 

have-nots to call a halt to atomicjfji comes to power before the next 
least for a few years so as to containfetal. the new Chancellor will be 

n by the conservative purliamenta- 


Opposition in tangle on its 
1984 chancellor choice 


least for a few years so as to contain! 
arms race. 

In 1974 the United States and tlitS 
vlet Union agreed to dispense withrt 
terranean nuclear tests of devices ij 
an explosive force of more than IJty 
lotons. ■■ . .] 

■ For purposes of verification long.* 
ge selsmographic and computer aunt 
lance was considered sufficient, uil 
though the US Congress failed to nti 
this agreement too both states hafts 
hered to it in practice. 

More powerftil nuclear tests an 1 * 
tartly unnecessary. Miniature devic 
and the nuclear detonators of hydto$ 
bombs are all that is tested. 

Many experts have long felt the an 


[ Mint hns to make the choice ear- 
fi'i will have problems. On no other 
is there so much confusion in the 

pi¬ 
ty making no decision after the last 
1 I election, in 1980, it created the 
of a constant tug-of-war. It is a 
_ rthat has been realised. 

[opposition leader Helmut Kohl sug- 
Bjed that the chancellorship candida- 
ikchosen by a joint CDU/CSU par- 
[(Egress." 

[Bat CSU chairman Franz Josef 
Mass turned this down because he 
ij not want to be outvoted by the lar- 
fcCDU. • 


ment over lest ban surveHIane. lei Mcould pe(haps have been ovor . 

mere shadow-boxing. Technlally i « by !p „( a , provision, about the 

derground nuclear explosions could l . 

detected Immediately without dl(lta|| 5 4 csu , eadat . s ohjecllona go 

The Americans plan to holdtcpw Inker. Strauss does not wunt his party 
talks with the Russians on conlroltffi iippcar as a regional "sub-organisa- 
autumn. Moscow has not rejected 
proposal. But that is no reason fpru 
due optimism. 

Representatives of the have-nots 


lottho CSU leader's objections go 
|nkr. Strauss docs not wunt his party 
lippear as a regional “sub-organisa- 
pi" of the CDU with special rights to 
‘lallowonces for the difference in 
No matter what the procedure, it 
ibe almost impossible to wipe out 


afroid this is just a manoeuvre 1 o Iri ftspression.' 
the entire nuclear test complpi^oS^ 1 question of how to: determine 
the .UN disarmament comnSa't l^wWowhip candidate for 1984 re¬ 
hands. • css wide open. 

By means of sham negottifoiH ^ ^ tol . »«" eral c,<!Clion ' wl "-' n 
ween the United States end Ihi W ^ilon fulled to pick m opposi- 
Union a total test ban, as promhtdW wd chunccllorahip cindida- 


years, could be shelved yet again. 

Pierre Sinwnftscb 
(Frankfurter Rundtchw, 4 Attpstt 


I lhe entiro period until the noXt 
it also missed the opportunity 
lop a chancellor image in time, 
when the conservatives fuiled 
1 iho* lesser task of coming up 
procedure for the election of the 
candidate, it also created the 
of a consumt tug-of-war. 
dnee the Bonn coalitioti got it- 
"‘Osuch poor shape, some conser- 
considered the possibility of 
Factions, But: how to pick a chan- 
candidate? •• • • ; - 


sence of nearly all Nato foreign rigp candidate, ji u |so created the 
lers in New York for the ftutunWKwrofaconsutnttug-or-war. 

5 jon,of the UN General Assembly' the Bonn coalitioti got it- 

A Canadian invitation to auwd ri 

thering In Montreal at the bcglnnlBit .... M.„ aiucrBU inc passiouuy ni 
October was then accepted. JwcUoik. But: how to pick a chan- 

piscussion then centred on Janlp-candidate? ; 

the foreign ministers ought not to®?’ "me candidate for the next (schedu- 
companied by at least pne oiaCiJ ortarly) general election Is chosen 
Here Genscher, succeeded ih fc Bundestag group of the consef- 
agreement that the ministers meet ' 

their own, with only Nato SecretjW ^ -„ - 

neral Joseph Luns of Holland otMF JJlgroup of leading CDU and CSU 

present. . , J* 8 *-: - 1 • 

1 That, It wag.agreed, was th®, P n W problem is that the CSU docs 

to ensure that deliberation wcrtB> lM . 

confidential and frank- ; obstacle could he overcome be- 


/ * ©fie German ©tibuTtej 

wb^SWr: 8hMn BurnMI. - Ohutaffoo 
Vwtog 

Hifflburg78,T«L:22851.T«(»ic:W'HWa' AI 
AMftriMratMlalKo.lS - ’ - /£& 


^Bundestag group of the cortsef- 
can only bo done by a party 
'ce.and this can only'consist df 
2group of leading CDU and CSU 

iji'ike problem is that the CSU does 
be outvoted* ■ • J '- i- 

1 ? obstacle could be overcome be- 
two parties could agree that 
r^susr having been the candidate 
Py Uwe rohrid — the candidacy 
PnowgotoaCDUman. 

w *ro to happen, the decision 
*kve to be made within the 

P party Is headed by Kohl who 
10 become chancellor and must 
first be, nominated as a candi* 


Kohl wields considerable power, at 
party congresses and has a strong base 
within the party — especially in south 
west Germany. in Hesseand in the Rhi- 
tneiand. .: .• .. 5 .. .. .. , 

His following extends far into nor¬ 
thern Germany. But here,, Schleswig- 
Holsteinls Prime Minister Gerhard Stol- 
tenberg is very strong — and not only in 
his. home, state. ■ ...... , 

In any event,. however, Stoltenberg 
would probably, first have to stand fpr 
the pa(|y chairman^ip apfi take, it frqpi 
there., ... 

... The timing of the party copgfess has 
a major bearing, and that i* determined 
by the Party chajrman. 

Should Kohl schedule the cqpgress 
before the Sch|eswig-Ho(sieiq . state 
elections in March 1983, .it would be,al- 
most impossible ‘ for Stoltenberg ! to 
stapri for the party chairmanship and 
hence the chancellorship candidacy,. , 
jf he, did, he would indicate to. the 
Scnleswig-Hoistein eieptorate (bat he 
does, not intend tQ : .stick jo hjs prime 
minister's post in Kiel although he will 
6 ’e campaigning for jt. This could natu¬ 
rally greatly daniage^his chapccs of jjc- 
ing elected. On the ,other hand, thp^e ip 
tfie CDU who wqpid’like to see.him as 
the efipdidate expect the outcome of the 
Schleswig-Hp|stein electiqn to act an 



Helmut Kohl... strong 1 power base. 

1 '" tPhwo: MSHailiie'von dei* Unckert) 

indicator of StoHenberg’s chances at the 
next general election. • • : t 

'* Of'course, there‘is a pbssibllity that 
the CDU’ congress would:look askance 
.at Kohl if he pideed a-date' for the party 
meeting that would only too obviously 
be unfavourable for Stoltenberg.' 

But it is-unlikely that the‘party's di¬ 
senchantment would go far enough to 

deny him re-election. .. 

If Kohl decides to schedule the con¬ 
gress aftei! the Schleswig-Holstein elec¬ 
tions, the outcome of the elections natu¬ 
rally becomes an Importantfaotor. 

■Shduld'Stoltenberg put up a bad elec- 
tion pefformance. the anti-Kohl faction 
'far the ohancellorship candidacy would 
weaken or^ Would look for a new candi¬ 
date, for instance, H err von ‘Welzsfickeir. 

■ 1 ■ 11 • .I.. 1 . i.’i. •• ■ : i-1 . t. 




Gerhard 8 toltenberg... In the race. 

!l ' ” 1 (Photo! Sveh$tiTfoik) 

On the other liand, should Stolten¬ 
berg come out 1 of the election fboklng 
good he could press his 1 candidady'at 
the congress. ■' ’j’ ** 

But if Koh|, were, to . remajn party 
.chairman, only ^p'me. ext'rnqrdinaliy 1 cir¬ 
cumstances wopid provide Stojtenberg 
'with e chance <pf becoming the paqdlda- 
te^ immediately or a ,|)it l^ter. , 

.<All this confusion ils-by/no meahs 
icoincidental. It is due to:the> fact that 
there, are too many. CDU men after the 
candidacy, And every one of them feels 
that the longer,the uncertainty lasts 1 the 
greater.his chances, " >■ i ■ . i i - 

' 1 ■ ( ' " " . 1 peorgReissmUfler, 

1 / frankfurter Allg'emeineZdljing 
. . rtlrDeutschland,6Augisi 1982) 


past.few.years. More and.p\<?J9,\PSPPle 
hlLVf gn ever better education and fr^in-; 

ing. 1 , 1 - i * #i : i «• • ' f u i i ■ ■ r 


national conservative trend j 


to.imagine that the CDU 
bis wish and give the 

as me*** wwctiTHE qcrwan to someone, else. Therefore, 

Wng the candidacy must 

; ,{•• . 7 ^ .. . ■- ^^^iihi .1 , l party congress in 

the new CDU chairman 
will therefore have a 

■llli'i'ik ... ~ .. f .,. . 


T he trend away from the coalition 
and' towurds the conservatives is 
not just it recent occurrence. It has been 
evident for years. 

In the 1976 general,elections, Helmut 
Kottl. the cpnscrvatjvc chonccllprsiijp 
candidate^ almost won a, majority. 

This swing against the Social-Liberal 
coalitiop ; ip Bonn,.was. interrupted-by 
the ponservfitiyes (hemsdves when jhey 
made, the. iriistake four years later .of 
putting up Franz, Josef Straus* .against 
Helmut Schmidt. 

The coalition yictqry in the. 1980. ge¬ 
neral deed on*, and especially the good 
performance of the, Fpp, for a shprt 
(iipe glossed oyer,a fapt that becorp^iobr 
vious in subsequ.ent locql elections: tija 
CDU/CSU. were making constant 

gain*. . .... .: 

After,the 1980 .election, Strauss hiim 
self — who, though unpopular* is nb 
fool — $poke of a Pyrrh ic victory pf the 
Boitn .cpalitipn tjut .would bring it; little 
joy. i ' ■ i • 

And Indeed, the, reputation; or the 
Schmidt-Genscher alliance,! crumbled 

rapidly-.:i »>- = ... * •■srii**'.* 

Heavy losses 'in state'elections' subs' 
lantiate opinion surveys: ifahe nation 
went to the poll* tomorrow, ihe consert 
vatives would easily:corner:50.per!<»iit 
of the vole. The SPD would get around 
30 and the- FDP around five per cent.; 

. The main loser,the 1 FDP, is losirig vo¬ 
tes to the Greens, whote popularity now 
far higher,, ■ ’ 

The remarkable changes are. not only 
due to the bickdrlng fn^Bomr over'the 
■ j uncial sccuritv. COfl* 


They clearly .indicate that German 
; voters are polarising, 
i A strong conservative middle class 
I that approves of the system as it is 
I emerging on one side. On the other is 
| an alternative .counter-society that still 
I presses ( for, change, It ranges, from \h e 
I Greens dll tHA way to the left wings bf 
: the SPD and FDP. 

j But it would be wrong to describe the 
j first group as representative bf material 
values and inte^sts and'the second as 
j advocated 6n M pb4t-njflterial" ideas, 
j The traditional parties, including 
; conservatives, are beginning to under- 
i stand [that .the *Oreens T are a challerige 
; and thpf,adq^qg soiT|? qf their,'itJeAs 
{also means meeting the wishes,of jhe 
\ established parties’ vo'lfc'rs, Who indfek- 
'singly want to preserve traditionaliva- 
j lues. That included-preserving-the envi- 

ironment, t ." 

j If the established parties succeed in 
-reconciling market economy require- 
iments and environmental protection, 

; the Greens, whose line or argument ,is : 
; largely non-political and whose concept 
j is therefore not easy to realise will h 4 y$, 
ja tough time. 

So far, the Greens have benefited 
ionly those whom they least trust to im¬ 
plement environmental protection: ;the 
! conservatives. !. 

Even if the GrtSeris do nbt actualiy. 
.help to heave the CpU/CSU ta the 
[saddle, developments would' neVerth 6 - 
'less favour the conservatives. 

: It was Kurt Biedenicopf who pointed 
'out that social changes ,mu*t lead-to 
!new political majorities :7 
j Themateriai position bf the people in 
ithis country has greatly improved in the 


crearihgly concerned over general eco¬ 
nomic developments. 

They are therefore looking for politif 
dans who will preserve what has beeq 
achieved: the conservatives.. 

The fact that It is primarily blue coH 
lar and skilled workers who are turning 
tlieir bncks on the SPD in favour of the 
CpU, (as shown by, Jocal elections) 
sljould make the SPD think. j 

This demonstrates not only u tempoj 
rary dissatisfaction wjth the SPD. If 
shows a spreading of the middle class 
during Economic bpom years; and now 
(hat the economy is in a crisis, this new 
middle class longs for economic securi j 

*X- ; 

iThe tnuch used ekample of the Swa-j 

hi*n • *ki||ed . worker. whip. becomes d 
JiorpX owqc; and, having become a 
landlord, switches his allegiance to the 
CpU, nqw applies nation-wide. [ 

' 'The fact rhatthe lower classes hav« 
adopted a ,b$ui'gepis mentality mus 
'seirm^ paradoxical^to the* SPD — If foi 
no other reason because it is the resull 
of its own social policy. 

.I|he FDP was also late in recognising 
i the effects of this long-term process. ; 
■ Sincb the SPD is dwindling, it can nci 
longer guarantee the FDP a place in go¬ 
vernment. .... j 

< And the Free Democrats turned 
down Walter Scheel’s suggestion (he) 
has always had a good nose far friends) 
.to revert to th® CPU as a coalition part¬ 
ner, (hey are today see-sawing between 
.left and right. j 

The middie class voters are w&ttiiing 
■ this process: with growing mistrust^ 
-They respect only those parties thatj 
know what they wa nt. 

Wemef Birkemmier j 
(Sluligarter Zeliung. 30 J uly 
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■ DEFENCE 


Falklands war shows ‘Germany is on the 
right track’ with equipment 


The war In (he Falklands has confirmed 
(hat (he German navy Is being equipped 
In (he right way, says the naval Chief of 
Staff, Vice-Admiral Ansgar Bethge. He 
said (he Tornado fighter-bomber with Its 
Corraoran missiles was a great danger to 
enemy surface vessels. “We were right In 
the way we have equipped our frigates 
and patrol boats with modern electronics 
and missiles,” he told Wolfgang Hdpfcer 
of Rheiahcher Merkur/Chrtst uad Welt. 


H dpker: Naval power and rule of 
the sea have for decades been fre- 
. quently, used phrases in Oormany, Do 
they, retain their significance following 
the South Atlantic war? 

Ansgar Bethge: We hnve coined a new 
terminology irt Nato that somewhat re¬ 
flects the term “rule of the sea" though 
modern weapons systems with their 
great range and destructive power put a 
new light on It. There is, for one thing, 
the term.fsea control", which means the 
exercising: of control over an area that 
includes the sea and air- space. And 
then- there is the term "sea denial", 
which means denying the enemy the use 
of the sea for his operations oh a 1 limi¬ 
ted basis In terms of time and area. In 
the case of (he Falklands conflict, the 
inlands were under Argentine air domi¬ 
nance while Britain had sea superiority. 
These two sub-components permitted 
. "neither-party to exorcise ’’spa'control 1 1 
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— or, in conventional phraseology, “sea 
rule". This discrepancy was responsible 
for the relatively heavy naval losses of 
the British and the heavy Air Force los¬ 
ses of the Argentines. The land power 
Argentina confronted the naval power 
Britain. 

Q: Do large surface naval vessels still 
stand a chance In the face of modern 
missiles? 

A: In my view, it is wrong to base a ge¬ 
neral judgment an the worth or worth¬ 
lessness of surface forces on a duel si¬ 
tuation as it existed in the Falklands 
conflict. Take the loss of the Sheffield. 
That vessel had been built as a submari¬ 
ne chaser to be used in the Atlantic. The 
designers did not consider a threat from 
the air. And that is what happened in 
the.FalklandB war. As a result, the. Shef¬ 
field was inadequately armed. There 
was also an evidently unfortunate tacti¬ 
cal deployment that enabled enemy 
aircraft to come close to the destroyer 
and remain undetected. 

Qs Isn't an adequate air shield the deci¬ 
sive, element in determining success or 
failure of a naval operation? 

A: Yes. A naval war;without extensive 
uir and'sea * 1 observation from the air is 
barely imaginable, today. Tho British 
Navy in (he Falklands lacked an early 
warning aircraft .that would have kept p 
check on approaching aircraft and ene¬ 
my ships. The Argentines were able to 
use spot grp.lancs ari<j:pscqr d aU British 
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moves, reporting them to the nir force. 
The large carriers which the Americans 
hove, unlike the British,, hnve long- 
range spatter planes with extremely ef¬ 
ficient radar sets and data transmission 
to the vessel. 

Qi So this type of American carrier 
would be Invulnerable due to its protec¬ 
tive system? 

A: That would be saying loo much. 
Even such a carrier is vulnerable; but 
there is a large safety margin. It is extre¬ 
mely difficult to approach such a 1 car¬ 
rier undetected — and this applies not 
ohly to surface vessels and aircraft but 
to submarines as well. 

In our sea area in the North German 
region, we have many airports and land 
bases from whiefy missiles, surveillance 
aircraft, Spotter planes and fighters can 
be iauqched to detect operations of ene¬ 
my naval forces and start defence ope¬ 
rations. The carrier still has its function 
that cailnot be replaced by any other 
weapons system In large sea areas. 

Q: The South Atlantic is outside the 
Nato ai-ea, which is north of the Tropic 
of Cancer. Is this area division still 
tenabje? If nothing else, doesn’t the 
Cape rdutc, which is vital for the West, 
call for an inclusion of the South Atlan¬ 
tic In tile common defence planning? 

A: The restriction is based on political 
considerations and there is no political 
reason to, change it. if we were to ex¬ 
tend the! Nato area,.We'would also have 
to extend the automatic commitment to 
assist to other sea areas and bordering 
land areas to include other nations. 
That would be no contribution to pence 
but would in fuct increase the danger of 
a conflict. , 

Whether the nations that vitally de¬ 
pend on the import of raw materials 
and oil should not agree on nputual sup¬ 
port should transport routes or the ex¬ 
ploitation or raw materials In their 
countries of origin be endangered Is an¬ 
other matter. This would be subject to a 
consultation process but would not en¬ 
tail an automatic commitment to assist. 
Qi Did the deploymdht to the SOutlj At¬ 
lantic of strong British naval forces 
weaken the defence of the North Allan- 
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A l Without doubt it weakened the Wes¬ 
tern presence |n the North Atlantia But 
only few of 'the British units in the 
North'Atlantic; the Arctic Ocean and 
the Norwegian Sea Were sent to the 
SjnitH. Atlantic, Th*Miles that wero de¬ 
ployed there were withdrawn from 
fleets that were meant to defend the 
East Atlantia . 

I see nd general weakening of Nato 
naval presence in the North Atlantic ~ 
especially now after the 
end of tho Falklands conflict. Even af¬ 
ter their losses, the British still have 
enough destroyers and frigates ready 
refaction should there be a crisis in the 
North Atlantic. 

Qi What is today's defence position 
against the Soviet threat from the Arctic 
Sea and the Baltic?' 

A: .Under certain conditions, Western 
naval forces are strong enough to exer¬ 
cise control in the areas that arc vital 
for the supply of the European-coun¬ 
tries should a crisis arise. One question 
that remains open is whether every ene- 
mysubmarine in this region can be kept 
under surveillance should-there be:a 
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labour 


Less job security for the ill: appeal 
rulings tend to back employers 


Vloe-Admlral Bethge... a pottri 
submarines. (Phm o: i, H.i 


mployecs who full ill now have (css 
ijob security than before. More are 
jsacked. And more appeals agulnst 
Jssal are failing. 

ftankfurt Judges just brought out the 
d edition of a hook called Arbeits - 
tsprotokolle (Labour Tribunal 
lings) which tells how the courts 
_ in practice. 

fey say that workers who are off 
ft for any length of time frequently 
ticked, Sickness Is a major feature 
jbout a third of appeals against dls- 


war and Whether they can be fo 
effectively. 


the proportion should be less if 
rulings of the Federal Labour Court 
Kassel were any guide. 


Even today, It is still difficult tub b 198° the Kassel judges, who are 
a constant check on submarines. Bit (final court of appeal on labour is- 
garding surface forces, I have nod? a,ruled that “for reasons of the sick 
that we can pinpoint enemy vessel toon's greater need of social protec- 
keep them under constant sumilu m strict yardsticks should be applied 
Q: The role of the German navy in iMssalsof sick workers.” 

West’s naval defences: has the Ft A dismissal was only warranted in 
lands war changed any attitudes!! shcases when the functioning of tho 
instance, concerning the Bremen r. ffipany was seriously hampered, 
frigntes or the Tornado programme Eat staff who feel the Kassel ruling 
is to replace the Lockheed Starfightm hi them protection are mistaken. 
At No. I must make that sbsote bpyemployers pay scant attention to 
clear. We see ourselves fully confnn ipeutep need of social protection a 
in our planning. The naval fighter-bo talker Is felt to have, 
ber Tornado, which is equipped® tad the employer’s view is shared by 
Cormoran missiles, represents a jjhrcaslng number of judges at ap- 
danger to enemy surface vesseh courts where employers take their 
were right in (he way we equipped fr&fler the dismissed employee has 
frigates and patrol boats with mod®**** first appeal, . 
electronics and missiles. The FiSfe^^i-wlertOnyone.iwho has been off 
experience has been no reason forwiM for three months or so in the year 
uhunge our procurement progtiraagln practice forget about his present 
On the contrary; it has confirmedought to be looking for 
is the right one. f*tblng new. 


Qi Whut conclusions will the 
Union, which kept out of the Falk! 
war, draw from this conflict? 


^ courts often no longer bother to 
®dcr whether the illness has led to 
Nilei at work of nffect the ftjnc- 


1 iiviii iui'1 -- 

At The Soviet fleet kepi out of **g of the firm. 

Falklands conflict; but this ««i ^ judge at the Frankfurt appeals 
political reasons. Also, it would k Mis known to view being off work 
found it very difficult to operate if About 12 per cent of the year os suf* 
sea area so far removed from ihe bo ^reason to warrant dismissal, 
bases. It’s hard to say to what exteiji jjjwwer court judges can hardly be 
Soviets will draw conclusions for| hed for recommending an out or 
own naval armament from this^settlement in cases where staff 
In this case, naval armament is H 88 wen dismissed on grounds of ill- 
in its broadest sense to Include W 

•naissance, satellites and commm Ik act jmt because It means less 
tions systems. We have the imp«* J*ior the court, which will then not 
that Soviet naval armament-b u' 18 *; ^°give judgment. It is that it is no 
world-wide operations* The Sfl w worth taking the case to a higher 
have satellites, and they are prebwJ Jweso days, 
a position^ to have satellite daw W /%«nt absences from work often 
mitted to ships at sea. They an M part in another category of dls* 
.to improve this capability now. J ^ redundancy because of a de- 
don't believe that they trill arrivt* fffin orders or the closure of. a de- 
entirely new concept. ?* nt • 

Qi Hasn't the war in the Southi ad* * «oprts note time and again, the 
had a positive ■ effect by credibly Ji note, that employers tend to 
onstratlng (he West’s deterrence ® Jj staff who have been off work 
mination? ■ \ JJtw-than the company feels Is 

As The Soviets were no doubt IWJ jjtble. 

about, the stiff response of the W an employer has decided that a 
government. They have certainly w jr is next in line for dismissal be- 
with reapect that Britain was m * P * w or shell off work sick too oft 
tion to deploy a considerable n* v J * reason invariably given for dls- 
force ovor a large distance and . JV™* there am not enough or- 
its home bases. This is an en°nj lining in, which is often enough 
achievement that is likely W ha,f8 ! /went. • . 
impact oh the East. . £ «4hore reckon a considerable 

Qi The East-West conflict has inf” .orworks councillor* play along 
ingly Bpread to the oceans of thfl J line of argument. As one 
What can the German Navy do ». S^u^Hor put U; ' 1 ■ 

«• make sure that when dismis 


Ar The WV i.i,«i> ...... - 

make ho direct contribution hriw. 
Continued on pas® 5 


situation? > 1 ; that when disrals- 

Oerman naval command w«sary because of the order 



With a works council as compliant as 
this quotation indicates, why should the 
management worry unduly about who 
to sack? 

Labour court judges have very little 
leeway in cases of dismissal on grounds 
of rationalisation or partial shut-downs. 

All the company needs to do is to 
Claim that turnover and orders have de¬ 
clined so steeply that the firm will soon 
be in the red and that staffmust.be dis¬ 
missed before the company is no longer 
running at a profit. 

The Federal Labour Court In Kassel 
has ruled that judges ip lower courts are 
not entitled to check the economic or 
technical feasibility of management de¬ 
cisions. 

All they can do is consider whether a 
rationalisation measure is “dearly 
unobjective, unreasonable or 
arbitrary.” Only then can they take ac¬ 
tion. 

So a company that sacks its charla¬ 
dies because it claims it is less expens¬ 
ive to hire contract cleaners need have 
no fear, certainly none of a German la¬ 
bour court. 

The employer usually has the cards 
stacked well in hi* favour in other cases 
of appeal against illegal or . unfair dis¬ 
missals, . . , ...y;y rr\ 

“The fact is,” the authors write, 
“that with the law as it stands em¬ 
ployees cannot, except in circumstances 
so uncommon as not to count, possibly 
got their old job back even if they win 
their appeal against dismissal.” 

From tho time an appeal Is lodged 
until « judgement is issued by the firsi 
court at least six months elapse, if the 
case is at all complicated It can ^ell 
take a year. 

When the case is taken to a higher 
court the next ruling will take another 
year. If an appeal is taken to the Kassel 
court four to six years can easily elapse 
before a final Judgement is reached, , 

For ell this time the employee will no 
longer be actually employed by the firm 
he has taken to court, and even if he has 
the stamina to take his case from qne 
court to the next he will still have.fto 
find a new job in the meantime. 

So in the end it will just be a matter 
of money. Who U going to quit a qew 




the right ones are made 


Continued from page 4 

we are making an indirect contribution 
by the fact that we would replace the 
naval forces ( that the mtdor naval 
powers would withdraw from the nor¬ 
thern flank for the sake of ^ stronger 
presence in, say, the Gulf region. 

I also believe that we could In a limi¬ 

ted way be in a position to close the 
gaps this would create. Conceivably, 
this could be done by deploying our 

new frigates whose. modern systems 
would enable them to cover a Conside¬ 
rably wider rang?. ,, 

Qi How far north would such an inter¬ 
vention extend... perhaps as far as the 
latitude of the Norwegian port of Ber- 

aTT his cannot be iimlted In regional 
terms. It depends on the situation and 


job to go back to work for an employer 
he has only seen at court hearings jn re¬ 
cent years? 

“Rumour has it,” the Frankfurt jud¬ 
ges claim, “thgt the Protection Against 
Dismissal Act is in practice merely a 
Redundancy Payments Act. 

. “The role of. the. judge in an appeal 
against dismissal, is said to be that of 
awarding cash consolation, in lieu of da¬ 
mages for unfair dismissal,” 

Offers are made and bargains are 
struck In many cases before the lower 
court. The outcome has been probed.by 
sociologists at the Max Planck Institute 
of Foreigif and International Civil Law, 
Hamburg. 

. On behalf of the Bonn Labour Minis¬ 
try they polled 1.057,companies, 740 
works councils and 8$0 sacked workers 
between October 1971 and September 
1980. 

They also evaluated 1,393 dismissal 
appeal* before the courts. 

In a lengthy report (hey found that 60 
per cent of labour tribunal cases end in 
an out of court settlement, 14 per cent 
in a judgment and 19 per cent In with¬ 
drawal of the appeal. 

These figures are by no means an ac¬ 
curate guide to prospects of success. 
Oqly nine per cent of those who 
appealed actually went back to work for 
their old firm, and a third of these quit 
before long. 

.DesUJ.c*, despite trade union.legal co¬ 
ver only a, small 


.proportion of .people 

sacked ever appeal agglnat dismissal. 


So the final figure is disheartening. 
Only 71 of 10,000 workers dismissed in 
1978 succeeded In gaining reinstater 
ment by recount to a labour court 

The percentage would be a, little 
higher if more cases were fought until u 
ruling was riven, By no means all wor¬ 
kers needed to have accepted an oiit of 
court settlement. 

An estimated one In three of those 
who did would have stood a fair chance 
of wining the case. 

In many eases, the authors conclude, 
staff are unfairly sacked, but by settling 
out of court they accept damages in lieu 
of unfair dismissal. 

The benefit of Settling out of court, it 
Is Invariably said. Is that cash is paid op 
the nail and some; lf not all, of the re¬ 
dundancy payment is tax-free. 

Employere and even judges often 
suggest that a firm cash offer is tempt¬ 
ing in comparison with a court case that 






developments. To stkrt with, We operate 
on the assumption lhat (he operational 
area of the new frigates will be the 
North Sea and pfttti of the Norwegian 
Sea. 

Qi Is the Baltic Sea outside the opera¬ 
tional area Of thi? new frigates? 

A i They hrp riot Intendw for the rela¬ 
tively confined Baltic. That's obvjous. 
Let me say that the different Weapons 
systems of the navy have been designed 
fdr both sea areas on tho nbrihein flailk 
where defence Operations might 1 be¬ 
come necessary. 

- A deployment outside-this sea ares 
would Only be considered'after coitsuN 
tations with Western governments 
should a crisis make this necessary. 

1 WolfgingHdpker 

(taeiitiKher Mttkur/CHriU urid Writ, 
' 4AmwtlSU) 


may or may not end well. 

In such cases one can only say that 
the judges arc human and not keen on 
saddling themselves wiLh more work 
than is absolutely necessary. 

“To prepare and carry out a court 
session at which a settlement is merely 
confirmed in writing” The Max Planck 
sociologists say, “labour court judges 
take exactly 46 minutes less than the 
three hours they lake to draft, dictate 
and read a judgment.” 

The number of cases pending is stea¬ 
dily increasing. In the first quarter of 
this year a third more appeals were 
lodged in Frankfurt than from January 
to March 1981. 

! .So considerations of labour and time 
saving are Increasingly important. 

Many specialists in labour l^w say it 
is high time workers who are unfairly 
dismissed were effectively entitled to 
further employment by the company so 
as to ensure that they don’t give up the 
fight. • 

The Works Councils Act already In¬ 
cludes a provision along these lines-for 
works councillors who are unfairly dis¬ 
missed. 

In occasional Instances other em¬ 
ployees have also been ruled In cbnti- 
nued employment by the company 
pending the outcome of their appeal. 

An airline pilot who is dismissed 
stands to forfeit his jii lot's licence be¬ 
cause he can no longer log the hours 
needed to retain It. 


(The judges role is v.. 
hailing out cash coin-; 
solation in lieu of da¬ 
mages. 1 9 


So he will stand a fair chance pf pav¬ 
ing the labour court rule )ie is em¬ 
ployed by the airline pending the .oiit- 
cpme of proceedings. 

The same Is true of a surgeon, whose 
qualifications are sure to Jake a knock if 
he is unable to keep up with his day-to- 
day work. 

But the right to contipued employ¬ 
ment is one that has not yet applied to a 
railway cleaner or charlady with q large 
company who have been given the sack, 
The fact of life for the small fry, is 
that even if their dismissal was unfair, 
qnce they have been sacked they are out 
on their ears. 

Even If they appeal against dismissal 
only two per cent can ever expect to be 
reinstated at Ujeir old firrp. . , .. V 
provided the works council, declares 
Useff to be opposed to the dismissal and 
doss so In the fight way pud in due 
time, there may just be a small chance 
of the labour court approving an. In¬ 
junction ordering the employer to reins: 
trie the dismissed person pending,the 
outcome of proceedings. 

Even the wildest optimists among la¬ 
bour 1 law ’ specialists harbour rib illis- 
sidns that Bbifri will ItnproVe marten ip 
the foreseeable ftifure, * >. •-i " 
The slightest suggestion of any inten¬ 
tion of extending protection from dis¬ 
missal to Include continued employ¬ 
ment pending the outcome of an appeal 
would- lead to complaints' and massive 
pressure by the employer* > «’ 

The only authority that need have no 
fear of suoh pressure Is the Federal La¬ 
bour Court In Kassel. It is due to decide 
at the end of October whether the right 
to continued employment is to be ex¬ 
tended. .. -f' •> ■ : . 

"The trade unions have great hopes of 
a favourable decision by the Kasael jud¬ 
ges. It would be a great help id combat¬ 
ing arbitrary dismissals.• 

JQrgen Schenk. 
i . (Frsftkfurttf RuroUduti. 31 July 19821 
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Bundesbank’s quarter of 
a century at the till 


The Bundesbank has no Intention of us¬ 
ing Its powers to cover up bad economic 
policies by Borin, says Karl Oho PBhL 
the bank’s president. He told Christoph 
Wehncft and Dietrich Zwfitz of the week¬ 
ly magazine, Wlrtschaftmoche, that 'the 
hank has only limited political influence^ 
and' then only on monetary policy. “1 
don’t think we sbould compete with the 
government,” fie said. ( 

- 1 • ■ ■■ ■ 1 ■ I'-i 

W irtschaftswoche;. . . tyr. . POhl, 
wouldn't, you have .wished tp. cel¬ 
ebrate the 25th anniversary of the. Bun¬ 
desbank ,{r less troubled times? j 

■POhl.: There can, be no .doubt that the 
poor economic, performance, pnd grow¬ 
ing unemployment have made;this.,a 
particularly trying time for .the. central 
bank — not. only .in this country, but 
other-central banks as.well. »... 

Qs And whpt about ; the high budgetary 
defipits?. ti ,, . ... 

At Yes, there is that,: and there, are still 
the. too., high inflation and interest, rates 
that I would naturally -i like, anybody 
else — wish to be lower. 

Q: It Is curious that p,central bank pre¬ 
sident should regret, high , interest rates. 
If that's so,* yoii could reduce the rate — 
at least* that ia what everybody.says.. 

A: That's a widespread view: but being 
widespread doesn't make it right. The 
central banks' possibilities of dAtermin- 
ittJifeitiWjbi - - are 1 limited .became 
they must at the same time aYso keep iii-- 
flation'down." 

A decisive factor that determines oiir 
interest'rates lies'in the fact that G.ehna- 
ny Is closply tied lb* International''trade 
and that the "deutschemark hasbeebme 
an Internationa! currency, one, 'of 'the 
rtiajOf reSeWe ctiirehcies after the idol- 
3af.‘ '• ' ■ 

OV Inqthdr ylordsj the abtohoihy'iti clfe- 
teffhifting'lritereBt rates hds been p^,Wd 
bn tb fir^lgn countries. But whit about 
iritern'al ^qlijtcai 1 dutbrioifiy?' \ [' T, ' : 
AV A‘certain tension between the Bun¬ 
desbank and the government' is ribmial. 
My 'pirfedec&febrs' Alio 1 ’had faieii 1 prob- 
lents. Vocke and Blessing had their pro'- 
bleins with Adenauer. klbseh’ h^d aira- 
Iher dfamAtib dispute af the' tiWe vfrith 
sllber-niinister ’SchUler; , And'evAh'dur- 


‘hjg tW Efrimiriger erA It Was bof alisun'r 
shine bet ween' Bon ri andf ? tAtj i kfilrt‘ l r6 i - 

rliu' 'i'nri f .Ij'VpJ_11.• 


m^Wuli'g^idUyVe^raue d&sitfti 
aims. ", . ■* '■■' ! r^ f tV » lt * oSio 

% there ipiproved relations ijpw 
H^.jo tile ( fa ( ct tjiflt you ajq. the fifst 
Bundesbank prisid^jo pope frqpthc 

"i»:.;/»•..-I r 

At Qnly, gepgraphlflpilyxdo lipoma from 
the.^entre, off power, .[.wasinqta ipoljti- 
:cien feut a civil servant,- My work as star 
te,secretary at the iflnaaceiMinistiy,was 
uncontroverslal ,pql;UcaUy, ,-l - was, ip 
. charge, pf injernetiontiLroonetary policy 
anp-debt management. B,ut the fact tha* 
I'm quite fsmiMar with-the iBpnn machi¬ 
ne# has cettahdy contributed to essten? 
tiallj' frletionless .relations. ; betweeii> the 
Bundesbank and (He Bonn, govern menu 
Qv But. sfroujdnX!tho monetary- guar¬ 
dian: pohl shed his,former role ,pf,feder 
raldebs-makee? 

A: The law governing-thb Bundesbank 
tells the Bundesbank president and alt 
other members ■ or the- Centra] Banks 1 


Couhcil what they have to do! That is, 
ensure monetary stability. This being 
^o, there ,was no need for me tochange. 
All'l have' to do !$]abide by the law. But 
this does'Wait mean'that I considered 
monetary stability IASs Important in my 
previous post.'' ’’ 

.Q: Knowing v^hat you know today, do 
you'Consider it right'that more 1 and 
more politicians are being channelled 
into the Central Bank6’ Council? 

X: There are oi^Iy three former politi¬ 
cians bii' the Central Brinks' Council- 
But the wfy l seA' it," there is nothing 
thkt spAajc^’agAlnst a former politician 
being a member of the'cbuncil if he hb£ 
the ifecessafy .expertise, , ., .' ‘ “' 1 ’ 1 ' 

,/There is ho suih thing'as' a particular 
career background for council merri- 
bers.' Besides! the cpuncjl' Has little’'jit 
flue'Ace'on me choice of new members, 
II can present i^s yie\vs; but to afrin- 
tAntg'aftd purposes the decision is ihade 

by th^e ,state government Concerned 
so ,'fdr sis the state cent'ral'. bA'tilc' ptesi- 
ji'entiare'qdncbrnecl —‘or.as’lp the casi 
Wf .board membdrs. lhe ‘federal’goverh- 
tWfeht .' 11 ' I! ' ■'' l, “ • 1,1 

Q: The question your hsk is ^sehtially 'a 
qilertioW as to the democratic legitimacy 
of thA‘ Bilndeibank, Which hAS ocdaSib- 
ri'ally bedii questiined. BU't the 1 Bundes¬ 
bank natii rally has a demHdiabWlegitl- 
ittafcy.-'' " " f -' |!; 1 '■ -, J 

Its legitimacy .rests In the IAw! At- 

UfJl -LU1H4 Jill 


the 'Bliniesbf ilcS’/nS^ehc^n& ; 


themn3esmrirrn®hJe^ 

government.or busings Interests Wnd of 
paritAiWeiit,''' f 

Q!' TTitf 1 'AiifohbiHy of th4‘ f Bbhdesb'ab|c 
cdbld'be ehdahfedred‘if a parllfllnentary 
majorit|y ! {ri Bonn agrfee'd 6n‘lt. 1 1(1 ' 

AV I’m 'boilViHced tfiht th'c iride- 
pAbdfjuce bf thA B'updAsbahkTs' nbW rA- 
ga^ddd as*a AortAtitiltioi^al 'provision' Hrif 

cati therefQre; not.be relinquished by ia 
sinjpleiparliamenteryripajnrity.,.quite 
apart from the fact tbat-this would, meet 
with.Stiff reject ip a, from .the ipublic,, , 
-QsjOppsithe Bundesbank,then consider 
itself j a jsort of .au^iliqiy.. economic go,- 
vemment?, i ■,, i (' u-.i. 

As wayldboifluite wrong tp seei it this 
hftY« flnlx lifted political ln- 
.feucR* And, th^pOflly, .oq lt pipnetary 
policy r- though on this one point our 

don't tbipk we could or should compete 



m HinwHia 


-Aiift'!-?,;/. -ii'ai .vil:.:* -i i 

A: We would q^rjafttly qpt^icqypF.up,jfqr 
a, wrong fl^pai pqil^fth.a cloak of iaif 
Wtary. p 9 |ipy . y jifr toing.^tfo 
PUbltc.spOpijiqps; regard jthp, monetary 
po)jcy qf Bundesbank 85 pp : iudjcan 
*dr-riH?|,ife ; PWlif?dy .elsejjfqr ip, 
'fqjgollepdYSiPafgak 
mg. ‘ .. ; 

QirWby. then, dPWitbebW.d^ankiiot 
I WO; OP ithp i ^PpdflUi pf dpbt.manager 

fw^stAto? 

At It.wGuld nQtbepractical fp; the Bun- 
des.banki Atoutajce oharge Q f the entire 
debtt J njanagement, of jiherpublic sector 
OP [even Ohly of the federal government. 


Karl Otto Pdhl... a little tension is hor- 
mal. 'J 1 '''' (PhoU)':Sven Simon) 

That Could too easily burden us with re¬ 
sponsibilities that ' would conflict with 
6ur mbrietary furidtion . :l 1 ‘ 

But the law does 1 Stipulate 1 that'We 
have to' aSsiime the Tunctiori' of flkcai 
agent fdr the ptibllc sectdrl Thid means; 
for instahee, that 'the 'federal 'govem- 
ment, tHe states'ahd special funds must 
maintain their acccounts with us.Ttl ad- 
ditioh, we pfdvlde cash Itians to Bonn, 
lHA stktes and the special furids — loans 
Whose extent Is ahC governed by law. 
Generally,T would say that the public 
sector must coordinate its borrowing 
Withus. 1 ■ •- • 

Q: But youhave nosay when it com As 
to goverhiheht borrowing? " 

A: The function of the fiical agAht hasl 
been eroded in the past few years by the 
fact that the public sector has financed 
an ever 1 larger part ' of its* deficits 
tbf0d^ut4ta jisthAr.tbati: bonds ^.flrtd 
notes don't require the dose coordina- 
tidn the laW calls' for in the case of 
bonds: " - : - 

Qr.'BUt' it ’Was ybu who invented the 
pOlicy'bf making'fdll Use of such notes; 
A: I must-admit that' tbid development 
began during rfiy tlnie ln Bohn. But ; the 
idea Was by no meArts to 'evade the Biin- 
dAkbdrik. It Wab’simply due tO' tho Vol- 
uMe of the .neb&s&ry borrowing. This 
could'not'have btieh 'achieved through 
bonds. 

QI There ?S one major area Where cOor- 
diAhlion with -BOmi 1 'Certainly does not 
WoVkr the 1 ItoHsfdr t6 Borin of Bundes- 
bahk 1 profits."You Want to make this 
arrarigferrieht permanent, 1 though hot at 
'th'e level oP DM1 Obh ad In 1982 and as 
'AtiVisAged' fbr' 19^3 as well. : "' 

Ai WA Have. ln fdctl'dlsCu^sed the possf- 
blllty ‘bP iristitutfonallsirig theSe trans*- 
Tirs at a lower leVel ■ with' the finance 
minister . :'; ky DM 4bii 4r DM5bn, As 
redbmriiertdedby the COuricil of Ecdno- 
Ibjd E)ipArts:'The' finandi fninistAt hah 
^turriBd thlsvdown. - .j 

Q: You could simply have refused’ 
couldn’tyoq?,,, . 

A* I don’t think so. The finance minis- 
wf bad the' law oh his sidA.' Biit meari- 
^ en ourseiyis 1 have become 
whether making this arralige- 
rtieht p'Arhianent wotild make sense .' 1 
This could eas|ly lfaV^ : eiitailed the daW- 
.8 cr thb flpapee mlnister/could 
construe a title to a specific amount of 
^^.sbank money'with which to.'fi- 
nancA hi^ budget — evph In times when 
wsmlghtnof makeAprofit. ' ; ' r 
.Q?:« there ript'ln any eyent the' danger 
that the financA 'minister might aimply 
used tq the billions com trig in 

frqtti ^riJtfurt?' • r: ' } 

M / ^. actually 1 wdrrjed'ribput tfiA day 
When the Bbridesb^rik will have no or a 
;Y®ry much p^allef profit while tlje fi- 

* f,i - 1 ' 1 continued oripage?.- i . 


The historical 
perspective 

T he Bundesbank has just celebru 
its 25th anniversary. The law. 
which it owes its existence came into E 
feet on 1 August 1957. Germany's «j 
tral bank shows the, same restraint u. 
did then. I 

‘it still considers itself more tied; 
the tradition of. its predecessor, ^ 
Bank Deutscher Lflnder, that . ' 
established on I March 1948 by the 
Military Government Act No. 60 i 
two-tier central bank system, thanio 
Deutsche Reichsbank. 

Bank Deutscher Under was the 
condition for the monetary reform 
June 1948 that put an end to 
monetary and fiscal policy and re 
the reichmark by the deutschemajt , 
The transition from- Bank Dem^ 
Under to the Bundesbank was simsj 
despite the,two-tier system. . .. Vj 
- The state central banks (LZBsjrrai 
ned the same; only their names chid 
slightly. The LZB of North,Rhine-Wd 
phalia was :renamed LZB, in. W 
Rhine-Westphalia, but organisatioou 
the state central banks were deraottdi 
Bundesbank branches. ..J 

But their presidents still retain (iq 
seats and votes (together with the Boj 
desbank bonrd) in the form of the 
tral Banks' Council, the most itnp< 
decision making body of the fiu 
bank. ». I 

-Hie Bundesbank president chain llj 
Central Banks* Council, but has a 
more than, one vote when it comes | 
decisions on interest rates, and nii 
rttum reserves for commeccfa/AatA 
Tlie Bundesbank board now ccrarii 
of its president (Karl Otto Pfihi), ‘ 
vice-president (Helmut Schlcsinger) 
four other members. This means 
(he- Central Bonks’ Council now 
sists of 17 members. 

Tho centra! bank is independent 
the government. The depredation 
German money between 1923 and ! 
was only because politicians had 
much say in monetary policy: : • 
Hitler, for Instance, ■ changed 
banking laws. As a result, the« 
bank was allowed to print as much 
ney us .it wanted, thus making the 
si on of the currency inevitable* 
Germany learned its lesson. It 
ted many, elements of the US- F 
Reserve, Bank: system in its own 
bank after 1948. • 

The Bundesbank (which is also J 
netary bank, a bank of banks and 
state’s , bank) muht support the g 
ment's economic policy. But asej 
d As bank- President Otmar £nuf 
sees -it, there c&n be no question 
it: support is only there when it b' 1 

ble. Even then supporting Bonn w 

mic pDliay milst not conflict with 
Bundesbank’s' primary, function 
dianship over monetary stability- 
It Is not allowed deliberately 10 
fice this In favour of -other eco 
objectives such as growth, full effl 
ment and balancing trade. 

• lEver since the first deutsobenia 

valuation rin-196 lv-the Prankfurt 1 ! 
dians of the currency have 
any doubt as to their main objw 
iridnetarystability- 

. -Eifeq so, thd deutschemark oLt'* 

now wrirtbonly 41 pfennigB.' ' 1 
While average^ inflation: thr^ 
the 1950s was 1.1 per cent*-in 
it Was2!4 percent and-in the lv. ; 

percent.; 1 . W. • " , 

(Wctldeutscfae Allgmwine. ^M 


THE ECONOMY 


Why the deficit-spending 
theory goes wrong 



■isundarstood • Keynesian : ap- 
proach to getting the' economy go- 
ipln Is being advocated not only 
ik trade unions and various groups 
pthe left to the centre of the SPD. - ■ • 
(hole -branches of industry have 
the bandwagon. They all say that 
testate has to do is borrow, money 
pump it into the economy. 

According to the theory, this would 
iH in more profit and therefore more 
from which in turn the government 
repay it debts. 

Us typA of deficit spending has re- 
been used in the past — and in 
Instances with success. The trou- 
hoyever, ia that the.public sector 
did not go down. It continued to 
with the consequence that interest 
remained high, causing chain reac- 
to the detriment of business, 
is ,bow labouring under enor- 
short-term debts. 

Hdently, the approach the Flick 
up has been practising for decades 
kuoJng even stocks on a long-term 
ski not become a general practice. 
Ik incongruous short-term financ- 
^aany firmi and the disappoint- 
•awrthe fact that the rescheduling 
‘torMo spring failed to mate- 
are (he writing on the wall that 
“ evident in business reports for 


■*> 

if.l 




E 


M 


& fact that in these, circumstances 
branches of industry, like the 
ctlon Industry, havo joined for- 
«h the trade unions In calling for 
"ament booster shots (along with 
*tel Industry,, which demands 
wh subsidies) without caring 
where the state is to get the mo¬ 
wn only proves that, , for many, 
J economy has been debased to 
Wise. ... 
understanding of the basic laws 
! economy are clearly under- 




ptat thinkers, of the social mar- 
™»my concept evidently died out 
^ d wig Erhard . and Professor 
Annaek, . . .> • 




were men who implemented 
“**iWlth s.courage that was any- 
H. natural In (hose post-1948 

Y went, you would look In vain 
lo come up with an answer 
Important question; M Is it 
J Rump bfiUona of borrowed mo- 
w companies (like AEG-Telefun- 
Wb ranch« of industry (like steel 
cowuuction) - only to , save 

■ AEO or Hoesch or Krupp Steel 

fll AA kwilr, UaMlllA tnn 


^[owed to go broke because too 
^. ■depend on them while a 
y.iJM Bremshey a light manu- 
witii a payroll of 
r J® allowed to founder? 

Kj-rJ J e sled industry:are evjdent- 
(thmTi v muc h. more important 
i ZV n sectors like man-made fit 
petrochemicals, oil pro- 
T^Wrical consumer goods, tex- 
retailing and the trade*, 
in euch sectors as sleel, 
jtf W | Poflk and in, the public sec¬ 


tor are much slower processes than in 
textiles and clothing. ' 

Anybody seriously considering a 
slimming prpeess in the public services 
sector will soon be made to change his 
mind by dustmen willing to go on strike 
at the drop of a hat. 

But' the picture would be lopsided wi¬ 
thout mentioning the works Councils. 
They are ori the spot and Usually know 
what' is Happfenlhg. Th'ey'are hot 1 as in¬ 
doctrinated as the major tradA union 
bureaucracies. 

Most of the works council members 
know very well that the catt can only be 
moved in cooperation with manage¬ 
ment. 

The works councils demand their 
price, and layoffs are anything but 
cheap nowadays. 

Severance pay is going up from year 
to year, and frequently there is not 
enough money in the till to meet'it.' 

It is due to this willingness by works 
councils to cooperate and the fact that 
they think as little of a class struggle to¬ 
day as 30 years ago that Germany's in¬ 
dustry is still as strong and healthy as it 
is. 

The works councils who are on the 
spot know what is happening in a busi¬ 
ness, they know about orders and pro¬ 
fits and they know what has to be done. 

There are of course, still successful 
and profitable businesses. 

Some have diversified in lime while: 
others havo stayed where they have 
their expertise. 

The old adage about the cobbler 
sticking to his last still holds true with 
some businesses. 

Another successful method is to 
channel the cash earned in stagnating 
sectors into those that hold a promise of 
growth, as in the case of Mannesmann, 
which switched from making pipes to 
d8ta processing. 

But money is not enough. You must 
also have expert staff. 

Karstadt, for instance, has to pay 
dearly for its learning process with 
Neckermann simply because depart¬ 
ment store experts are not necessarily 
familiar with the mail-order business, 

Another thing that emerges in this 
season of balance sheets and business 

Continued front page 6 

nance minister flpds himself with a 
large shortage. It is also possible, under 
certain circumstances, that transferring 
proflu at the preseht ratd Would be IrrA- 
sponsible _ln'terms of monetary conside¬ 
rations. ' 

Qj The spectre pf a world-wide econo¬ 
mic crisis caused bjf the collapse of 
banks comes tip time and again. Is the 
Bundesbank drafting contingency plans 
to provide swift assistance to banks 
should there be any liquidity bottle¬ 
necks? . ■■ ■' - 1 •! •; j •’ - 

A i We’re keeping a dose watch oh de¬ 
velopments. But right now I see nothing' 
that would require any spedaUctloh by 
the Bundesbank. I: '-' '' •' y ' ; 

Q; Mr Pahl, we wish you 'a long time in 
office. But 25 years from now,'wheri our 
successor talks to your successor,' will 
that man still be as independent« you 
aTe? :.i ■ : ■ s > ■ 

At i surely wish it on him. 


reports is that the decisive factor is not 
always money; It can also be personali¬ 
ty. Business, like history, is made by 
people. 

This is reflected in most of the busi¬ 
ness reports: the times have become 
tougher and as a result the structures of 
individual companies and of whole 
branches of industry are becoming clea¬ 
rer. 

• It is no longer easy to cover up when 
things are going wrong, although it is 
still done often. 

Anybody taking the; trouble to look 
behind the scenes; to analyse and com¬ 
pare balance sheets will find this easier 
today. . 

But whether this, possibility is always 
made use of,, whether,,works councils, 
trade unionists,, stockholders and ban¬ 
kers have learned from some of the lat¬ 
est case histories — AEG on the one 
side aqd Isleue, Helmat on the other — 
remains to be seen. ... . ! Y : 

German corporate l^\v still has too 
many loopholes. permitting “legiti- 
mate” deception. , Y Y , 

Can n state guarantee jobs in an, eco- 
nqmlo system, that is essentially free and 
based on performance apd competi¬ 
tion? No. It would be overtaxed if it 
tried to. 1 ' 

All the state can do Is to take over as 
the new owner in cases where private 
capital withdraws for lack of profits 
and where that particular branch of in¬ 
dustry is essential for th^ nation's eco- 
noipy. as k whole. This Includes public 
transport; coal ‘ mining,', shipbuilding 
and' — In a couple bf years herhaps — 
thesteellndiistry. Y ' . 

It Usually starts with subsidies! But 
tha state can also take over temporarily. 

In 1931/32, the impoverished Reich 
came to the rescue of the Dresdner 
BMk as.it did in the ewe.qf the mining, 
giant Gelsenkirehener, '^orgwArks-AG 
and Verelriigte Stahlwerke when Tlick 
was alfput to sell the compiling Interest 
to F^qcA. Bpth' companies were 
returned to private ownership a few 
years later. 

The same thing, should be possible 
npw. In l968, tlie, mere, promise of 8 
state guarantee 1 s'ufflccd to rescue the 
Krupp,, cqnperp,, The, guarantee. cost 
Bomi not a penny. Y ,, 

, But such, moves mus( remain the. ex¬ 
ception, and tp^fewqr ofjthem the bet¬ 
ter. Fqr the fesf^.t^e survival of the fit¬ 
test mu^t apply.. 

There 'are enough examples In tho 
steel industry and in other branches 
that keep crying for government help to 
show that there are better ways qf going 

about it, ’■ . V.. ‘ Y . 

', The troubles of AEQ-Telefiinken, the 
steel 1 industry and other companies 
should hot conceal the fact that m^ny 
of thp problems are due to mismanage- 
meni,. 

Not.every textiles,manufacturer or 
maker’of washjrig'ojacliliies or TV rets 
is Qps^atlrig a |o'« qf fierce 

qompitltion w® [Vmany Iryjjig (b 

share \ pie!! *' ,YY V':,'■ - . 

' There'are even retailers who still 
make a spundpijqflL But such entire- 

S euriaJ virtues w indus^ausnjsre and 
ib. wllljngnere id take a ^islt, ipiist tioi 
be penafised (>y (he, state, whl^ uses 
the t^' reyehues'from tritee companies 
to keep! cXCe5^ve productlon' ca^ablt|es 
of Obsolete arid ailing businesses rifloat, 

.. The only major iron and steel compa¬ 
ny that dld not appiy for government 


vaiuc our irecaupi morij. , 

. It. would be nice If this proud kttlwde 
Were rriord' Widespread in the ,Oertrian 
biiiinm communltx;: , 

V (6add«att9bf,Ze|tvflg i ^| July 1992) 


Looking 
at 1983 

Source: DIW 


Growth 
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The spring sun 
turns to 
summer rain! 

T he Institute for the Gfermari Econ'q- 
my (IW) says the current stagnation 
niight turn intb recession. / 

In the spring, IW thought there Would 
be 1.5 per ’cent real growth. It has 
changed its mind because domcatio de¬ 
manded not pick up in the Aprih^V and 
thinks unemployment this year will 
reach a monthly average of two million. 

The effects of foreign demand, are di¬ 
minishing. There was a big balance'of 
trade surplus for the first six months of 
the year, but IW bellAves that It is un¬ 
likely that poor internal 1 demand can b,c 
offset by foreign orders. " 

But IW stresses that the business fi¬ 
nancial position is gradually improving. 
However ft will take samp time before 
the : consequences of the loW earnings in 
the past years (and hAnce the reduced 
spending power) are overcome. ' ' ’ ■ | 
It should take some time before im¬ 
proved profits lead to more demand for 
capital goods. A ntimber of well known 
companies have gone to thA wall and 
the downward (rend for interest rates, 
has not continued: * - 1, ' 

IW is surprised at the Increased rise 
of consumer price's in the middle of the 
year. It points to the fact that consumer 
prices will continue to rise due to high¬ 
er tobacco tax,' ; energy ■ prices >. and 
postage. Only much cheaper seasonal 
food prices can offset this. • - r. :m ' 
Thanks to the balance bf trade,-which 
has profited from the favourable deve¬ 
lopment 1 of the terms of trade* ;the cur¬ 
rent account was'almost balanced in the 
firpt half lot-1982, following a deficit of 
DMl5bn1n the first half of 1981,: 

The deficits in such items as travel 
(which falls under the service industry 
balance) will continue to rise, but only a' 

Uttle, :i-‘f ■ !.'• , i 

I.. . (HindelibUlt.MJulytM2) 

' ' J '' ’ Cbnilhiiid front Pdas T ' 1 ' 

. ,| ••• li 1 :. '. r ’- “ . I 

operating at a mere 4S : percent of capa¬ 
city. 1 . i.i . . n ;• ; - . 1 - 'i >j -u i im, 

•i lit. agreeing to the, package Mr. Bal^ 
dridge has saddled himself wlth no end 
ofdomestiqtrouble,-. ; ; --'i• j i h ' 
-■Yet he did so, doubtless with backing 
from.the.White House, and that Is .what 
matters POlitically- ih:- •«. ; s ■ : ■. -t 

In reaching this decision .the .United 
States. ha9 shown, that it is not .America 
that wanta|to Intensify thOjtrade dispute 
with.Europe... . ... ,.i. ... ■ .. 

Quite the opposite,. .and, that , is 
something that must not be forgotten in 
theweeksiUhead. c . Bruno,Walteri 
.. . '! i I . ; (Dl«WelU9.AiS|ust 1W2V 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 


Party games in a parliamentary 
democracy: the magic number three 


W hen the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many was set up in 1949 and the 
first elected Bundestag met in Bonn it 
contained members of nine political 
parties. 

.;, It would have been 10 if the CDU 
and GSU had not, even in those days, 
been classified as one party. 

With, political parties on the brink of 
double figures pessimists said the stage 
was set for party-political fragmenta¬ 
tion. They were wrong. 

The Representation of the People Act 
was amended before the second general 
election in 1953 to make life harder for 
splinter groups, and within a decade the 
number of parties in the Bundestag was 
down to three. 

Mistakenly, the three-party system 
has been assumed by some to be, like 
the capitalist system of free. enterprise, 
an indispensable cornerstone of the 
constitutional set-up. 

The tliree-party system has been un¬ 
der fire, for some time, but no-one lias 
seriously, suggested that it is a bugbear 
of West German politics. 

Ini 'tfie. raid-70s Franz Josef Strauss 
started the ball rolling with talk of go¬ 
ing nationwide with a fourth party. His 
Bavarian CSU, l;e suggested,. should 
stand all oyer the country. 

But what he had in mind was less a 
change in the political landscape than a 
threat to. the Christian Democrats to 
make iwm more compliant to hls ivi- 
shes. 

After standing as CDU/CSU cundi-, 
date for Chancellor in the 1980 general 
election, which he lost, Herr Strauss 
abandoned all mention of his fouiih- 
purty idea, which seems to indicate, that 
it was merely a tactical ploy. 

A fourth party now exists. It is the 
Greens, or Alternatives, ecological 
groups represented on many councils 
and a number of state assemblies. 

This is i not the place to speculate 
about the environmentalists' prospects, 
but let it be said that other parties look 
Uke having: to bear them in mind far 
sometime,- ,, . , . 

Unfortunately-it looks as though the 
Greens, may.before long not be a fourth 
party but Number Three, \ ■ 

The i Free Democrats may well vanish 
from tha political scene, leaving only, 
the Greens alongside the two big boys, 
the Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democrats.i<. . :-..j . 

, -There' may be substanti al differences 
between 'the Greens and the FDP, but 
structurally the party system would be 
unchanged, and it could badly do with 
a change. ...... . 

The political system has long suffered 
from the Free'Democrats having seen 
themselves, arguably since the 60s,'as 
no more than a means of ensuring a 
majority forone or-other of the two ma¬ 
jor parties/' 1 i •...; 

The FDP itself puts the idea across in 
A slightly more elegant manner by say¬ 
ing that-its’aim is to prevent either'of 
the two major parties from 'gaining 1 an 
absolute majority. 5’ ■ 

That is sU of bnh and Haifa dbzen Of 
the other. By preventing one party from 
gaining an absolute majority if is the 
Sole‘guarantor of a majority for either it 
or the other! 1 • i ■ ;u., • .■<;. 

If it Succeeds in this aim for any 
length af-time, as in the 60s and 70s, it 


will end up more or less permanently in 
power alongside one party or the other, 
which is bad for any party. 

This objection is levelled less at tho 
FDP than at the three-party system that 
so many Germans feel is a blessing. In 
the long term it is anything but. 

It is nowhere near a match for the 
two-party system or a multi-party sys¬ 
tem, as international comparisons show. 

Britain has fared Well with the pre¬ 
sent two-party system for over hair a 
century. Britain's Liberals haven’t held 
the balance of power.' 

It remains to be Seen whether the al¬ 
liance of Liberals 'and the Social De¬ 
mocrats will bring about a change. If a 
general election were held tomorrow 
the Tories would be returned with an 
absolute majority. 

Most democracies in Europe have a 
multi-party system, and it has done 
them no harm. A wider choice of par¬ 
ties hiay be a slightly less stable system 
than the two-party pattern, but it is 
more flexible. 

It need not be a drawback for Italy's 
Christian Democrats to have to collabo¬ 
rate with the Communists in one instan¬ 
ce and with the parties of the centre in 
another. A variety of coalition options 
can enrich political life. 


One result of the two-party system is 
that political clashes are sure to arise in 
both parties, but once a decision has 
been reached the majority party can go¬ 
vern as it sees fit. 

In the three-party Bystem the larger of 
the two coalition parties likewise has to 
settle disputes in Its own ranks, but it 
cannot then govern as it sees fit. 

It must continually bear in mind the 
views of the smaller coalition party. So 
the three-party system has only the dis¬ 
advantages, not the advantages of tho 
two-party system. 

That would only not be the case if all 
three parties were roughly similar in 
size, but this state of affairs is unlikely 
to arise in Germany. 

Germans in the Federal Republic 
have been guided all too often in their 
conscious decisions on the shape politi¬ 
cal life was to take on memories of the 
Weimar Republic. 

The constitutional provision for refe- 
rendums was misused in the Weimar 
period, so Basic Law, the 1949 Bonn 
constitution, dispensed with referen¬ 
dum altogether. 

After the First World War party-poli¬ 
tical fragmentation was a problem, so 
there is still a widespread mistrust or n 
multi-party system. 


here are three reasons for (he couh 
tion merry-go-round in Bonn. Thej 
have nothing to do with personalities oi 
(lie relations between senior politicians 
us most of the incdiii like to tell theii 
readers. 

The three ore: 

• The change In political issues 

• Sensitivity in relation to power poll, 
tics 


• The Ihcrtasingly brutal 1 nature of 
political style. 

They are what Have really accounted 
for all the SPD/FDP coalition difficul¬ 
ties since the 1980 general election. 

And they prove on closer scrutiny to 
have been virtually inevitable. 

The first id the change in political is¬ 
sues. 


When the coalition came to power in 
1969 it entered a ne,w era in the Wake of 
the conceptions! dessicatioh of post¬ 
war politics and an evident social rigidl- 
fiCatiori. 1 

The main alms were social'modbrnk- 
satipn, mainly extending the 
state, and reconciliation with the East. 

Both issue?, which Were characteristic 
of the ,1969 Social arid Free Democratic 
consbrisus, give the coalition 0 almost 
philosophical .aura of a‘historic'alli¬ 
ance,. ' 1 

, Thi^has all changed^ The deslre fbt* 
extension of the welfare state has been 
replaced by Worries 1 about, hdw to fin- 
ance the welfare burdeii, a sensitivity 
toward personal responsibility and con¬ 
sideration for the hard-hit labour mar¬ 
ket. i 

.. As fpr.reconciliatibn with the East, it 
Seijis to havfe been Accomplished. GeW 
man politic has thrown historical bal¬ 
last over board ind signed treaties With 
af| the Warsaw Pact.staiesl ' 

4 - Popple nowadays are more,.wo^ed 

about the political position and the 
political role of the West. Given so 
many domestic disputes, Can Nato state 


The changing 
demands on 

i 

the coalition 


its case more convincingly und prove 
more clearly that it is capable of buck¬ 
ing up words with uctlon? 

The basic tenor of social worries has 
shifted and is no longer in tunc with the 
Social and Freo 1 Democratic philoso¬ 
phy. Safeguarding economic potential 
and Western democratic stability have 
come to the fore. 

Thus the fundmental features of poli¬ 
tical culture no longer provide further 
impetus toward a Social and Free 
Democratic consensus. 

The second may be termed sensitivity 
in relation to power politics. 

. .pdUtlc^. parties are large-scale orga¬ 
nisations geared to success. Their mor¬ 
ale is governed not just by their mani¬ 
festo but by the degree of electoral sup¬ 
port they enjoy. 

..The history of the Federal Republic 
of Germany has shown time and again 
how keenly parties sense new issues 
and adjust to new social currents. 

The FDP is particularly sensitive and 
quick to respond to such changes. For it 
the problem is not ono of forfeiting u 
per cent or twp of public support. For 
the Free Democrats it can easily be a 
matter of life or death. 

'The FDP has ip the past always 
developed ifs specific strength as a va¬ 
riation on the views of a larger partner 
in power, ,, 

If it were to forfeit this role, say be¬ 
cause the Greens gained in strength and 
it were no Ibnger capable of ensuring a 
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Yet the electoral law as it 
most effective at forestalling' th^S 
gence of splinter groups. * 

If there are to be more political, 
ties to the benefit of political life, 
is needed is not an amendment b' 
Representation of the People Actk 
different attitude on the part ol- 
elcctoratc. 

There are already signs that attii 
are changing. Where the three- 
system eventually leads Is readily n 
rent from the state of tho coalitlos 
tics in Bonn today. ' 

The Free Democrats have fafg 
their-political profile because |g ( 
cuntrating on ensuring majoriti 
others they have limited themseha 
liroly to tactics. 

The Social Democrats are helm* 
sumed by international malaise g 
ing from them being unable to p 
policies of their own even if they* 
able to work out their internal i 
putes und make up their colira 
mind. 

The Christian Democrats wouldh 
much the same position of they n 
in joint harness with the FDP. 

The CDU/CSU could emerge* 
an absolute majority next time,1 
possibility, which at present seemsl 
tinctly feasible, would not solve I 
problem; it would merely shelve Itm 
the next election. 

A two-party system is Improbate 
Hi is country. What wc need Is e till 
choice of parlies. A mere three 
are no longer enough. 

Tilhts. 

(NOrnberger Nflclirichien.MJaJy 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


No one knows exactly why 
the trees keep dying 
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majority for its coalition parting 
LDP's very survival would be at stake! 

There seems to be 0 change of c 
in the SPD too. Many of its voters 
switched ullegiunco to (he Grams 
Alternulivcs. The Social Democrats 
n risk of having to rely on theirt 
no! voters again. - 

So the coalition's power base is fl 
ing tit the edge on two sides. 

Tho FDP must bo afraid ofbelflj 
placed hy the Greens and Altem 
as guarantor of a majority. Its best 
sped of reducing support for ihe 
romnentulists would be for the SI 
go into opposition. 1 

Left-wingers would (hen close 
in the SPD, which would stand 8 
co or regeneration by gaining new 
froni the Greens — even If it meant., 
ing into opposition for a while. ; 1 

The third is the increasingly 
nature of political style,' 

Events in Bonn of late call to 
past government crises, such J 
change-over from Adenauer to 
in 1963 and the advent of the 
Coalition in 1966.*' • 

Then as now there was Increastol 
ticlsm of the Chancellor from tf? 
of his own party.-'-• ■ • ., 

Then as now there were> hesltkoi» 
In the direction of a reorientatijtf 
companied by hasty avowals of W 
to existing alignments. • ' 

Then as now there.was a gro^ 
clinatfon on the Chancellor’s 
make use of his formal means 
dsing power, such as Cabinet r«” 
and votes of confidence. ' 1 

The combined effect of 
trends is an increasing brutalisamj 
political style. 

Opinion polls •' indicate that 
are increasingly Conscious of ». . 
an era of transition and change- -*■ 

■ ■ Werner Wad 


l 
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here are various theories about why 
10 many trees in Germany ure dy- 
v H none are proved. 

Os of the best-known theories is 
of acid rain from industrial fallout, 
icr is that years of bad rainfall 
badly hit the fine roots in forest 

Another school has it that a biologi- 
anbalaiice has been created by blun- 
planting of conifers. This is said to 
teharmed the small organisms that 
in the humus and upset the balance 
ibe mineral soils deeper down. 

Changes in the water tabic und 
profile and the effects of wild 
Sfigure in other ideus. 

In 1980 in Baden-WUrttcinberg 
00 hectares of fir trees were repor- 
lo be seriously damaged and a lur- 
31000 hectares slightly damaged. 

The total area makes tip 4.1 per cent 
Biden-Wtlrttembcrg's forest ucretige. 
hBavaria, 16,000 hectares of fir trees 
(reported to be in poor condition. 

Spruce trees ure widely reported to be 
xnous trouble all over lire country, 
la Ministry survey dues not report 
qahaving died. 

Iritn Seeliger, conservation officer 
(tih&ntUMjning Industry Associu- 
i; wonders whether there is uuy gup 
kw between the latest figures uvuiln- 
md reports of trees dying over large 
uofwoodlund and forest. 

If there is a tlmo lug then cither the 
g« has spread like wildfire or the 
probes will be tho first to docu- 
tthe full extent of the duimtgc. 
tod Ertl, Bonn Agriculture Minister, 
Mllned to the Bundestag one of 
wter-known theories. Acid ruin nl- 
W first the soil und then the trees. 

Ik culprits were polluters of tho ut- 
pjere who release sulphur dioxide 
rir by burning oil or coul und 
fating the exhaust fumes. 

Jwphur dioxide, u gus, dissolves in 
*nd is converted by oxydation into 
taricacid. 

P^pH count in rain water then falls 
Ihe natural level, 5.6, a level attri- 
^to.carbpnic ucid in the atmos*- 

^ rainfall dissolves the aluminium 
“Jsoil, releasing ions, electrically 
particles that even In minute 
"•ration have a toxic effect on the’ 
oftfees. 

^rtingeh soil specialist Bernhard 
15 one of the scientists who first 
"F 1 *hh the acid rain theory! He 
^ftaitio for himself with mirveys 
? “°lling area, north-west of G6l- 
^'IlSMend 1973. . 

aluminium Iona damage the 
leading to the creation of im- 
JJs in the tree trunk that block 
^89 of water and nutrient; ■ 
heeg suffer from both hunger 

tydfe! 05 ** Werc * tum ^ rown anc * 

^ theory is not universally ao- 
^Mrl-EugMi RehfQss of Munich 
*wearch institute has come to u 
if*"! Conclusion, 

fllocreaslng acidification of the 
observed by Ulrich did not, 


he says, continue between 1973 and 
1980 even though acid rainfall is sure to 
huve continued. 

In 1980, he claims, the acid count in 
tho area even began to fall, and his an¬ 
alyses of soil, inner bark and roots 
failed to indicato aluminium or manga¬ 
nese poisoning. 

Fir trees were also found to be dying 
on shell limestone slopes where the soil 
is capable of converting surplus acid 
into harmless compounds. 

The acid rain theory works on the as¬ 
sumption-that motor vehicles, power 
stations, heating und other exhaust 
sources release a constant flow of sul¬ 
phur dioxide. 

This sulphur dioxide, together with 
nitrous oxides, is felt to be steadily poi¬ 
soning Europe's forests. 

But other scientists feel the cause is 
closer at hand and more natural. The 
likelihood is, says Herr Rehftiss, that 
years of low rainfall have badly hit the 
fine roots in forest soil. 

Hans Lcibundgut of Zurich Universi¬ 
ty of Technology says spruces, with 
their fiat lateral roots, arc bound to be 
particularly hard-hit by lengthier spells 
of drought. 

The dead roots ure un ideal breeding 
ground for root fungi that often take 
years to do their worst. 

Gfinther Zimmermuyer of the Coul- 
Mining Industry Association feels that 
the current epidemic of true .deaths 
could be the result of lho 1976 drought. 

But (he case, although made, hns yet 
to bo proved. Scientifically acknow¬ 
ledged evidence is not available, let 
alone proof. 

Forest ecologists have come up with 
yet unothcr idea that could well bo a se¬ 
rious contender. They claim forests are 
grown wrongly, unbiologically. 

Large areas of forest acreage are 
spruce, a single-crop economy und the 
bread-and-butter or forestry, accounting 
for over 40 per cent of the total. 

A number of botanists say this results 
in u biological Imbalance. Blanket 
growth of conifers is said to be harmful 
to the micro-organisms that live in the 
humus. It also upsets the balance in the 
mineral soil lower down. 

Heat, light and fine rainfall are Vital 
commodities' that fail to penetrate the 
folia&e pf fir trees. They seldom rekeh 
the soil.' 
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Illness of the forests 

Soft plastic rings are used to,drain off water for testing to ass what la damaging 


these trees In an experiment In the Ruhr. 

Seepage water and humic acid in tho 
soil are felt, so this theory gpes, to wash 
out tho important nutrient salts and 
trace elements, slowly but surely. . „ 
Here too the case lins yet to be 
proved conclusively and scientifically. 
Other suggestions ure (hat the water,cy¬ 
cle has been upset by a fall in the water 
tabic or changes In ground profile or a 
combination of the two. 

Mechanical felling may also be .to 
blame, with heavy modern machinery 
damaging the soil und the bark of sur¬ 
rounding trees. Forestry biologist? attri¬ 
bute u fuir amount of dnmuge to wild 
imiumls nibbling uwny i\t yuung trees 
loo. 1 1 

All. told, however, the only point on 
which there is any clarity is that no-one 
knows for sure just whqt is to blame. 

Tho mysterious killer has. yet to bo 
identified even though treq deaths are 
nothing new, ,Thoy have occurred in 
waves, inexplicably, alarmingly, over 
the decades. 

Spokesmen for the mining industry 
say the time has comb to mitko a tho¬ 
rough scientific study or the phenome¬ 
non; But even they are not expecting 
findings to come to light' much before 
the end of tho decade.. 

The industry naturally objects to ac-’ 
cusations that coal-fired power stations 
are mainly to blame by acidifying fog 
and rain, resulting In the death of* 
plants, trees and, in the final analysis, 
animals. ' ' ‘ ’ 

It'says the proportion of sulphur-' 
Continued ort page 10 
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Nuclear station 
heat boosts 
farm yields 

E |iped heat from Gundremmingen 
i nuclear power station has been liar-, 
nessecj to boost crop yields on neigh¬ 
bouring furmlund. Four-year trials have 
been successful. „ ... 

Process heat is used i^i nil environ¬ 
mentally unimpeachable manner, being 
piped us hot.water rouiu\ six hectares oC 
fields. , 

Maize and potato yields have .in¬ 
creased substantially, says the Bavarian 
soil and plant research institute! but 
grain yields have, ut times, declined.. 

Tlie' agricifliiirnl benefit is said to bid 
less important irk the long term than the 
environmental gain. Waste heat can be 
put to good usd in tlie soiL 
Power station' cooling towers, which 
are un undeniable environmental'risk, 
might in future be unnecessary, claims u 
spokesman for August Thysscn AG, the 
company hi charge-of the Agrolherm 
project. 

Tlie Gundremmingen venture has 
been backed by the Bonn Research MU 
nistry. The idea behind it could certain¬ 
ly prove an alternative 'to dry cooling 
tower? as a means of-handling the-sur¬ 
plus heat from nuclear power stations. : 
1 ■ Dry codling iowerd are said no' longer 
to-emit clouds of &team, but they would 
be'less efficient than tho' conventional 
variety. 

Harnessing process heat for farm-use 
would-’ hot only boost crop '.yields; 1 it 
would also 1 relieve the burden ohiilho 
fuel cycle.-But the Agrotherm concept is 
expensive. . ■. ■ 

For a power station qf.GuAdremmin- 
gen’s.size,.1,300 megawatts, heat wop id 
need-to,be.piped to bfltvve.en : 6,000 and 
8,000 hectares of land. That WQMld cost 
ebputDM500qi. :il 
1 .,'Sp officials at the Bayqijan Ministry 
of Environmental Affairs, are doubtful 
whether the system wpu^d, prove, econo¬ 
mic enopgl],to be put to large-scale use 
ei^er in ttye short er the Jb^g term, '. 

It seem? y?iy tinlijcely thaj ppyer st'a: 
tions 'will .ever be able to oispeit- 

■1L'. h.. Li 1 f l 
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But tne quiidrembiinkeh experiment 
h^s r bri' average rdsul^tC hi ‘13-per-cent 
hi^erqrop^elds.. Kailstankiowitz 
. r i--: i (Frankfurter Neu?.pre«c, 24 My 1982) 
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FISHING 


Sole jolted out of seabed complacency 
by electric current treatment 
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E xperiments with electricity as a 
means of catching North Sea sole 
have been so successful that commer¬ 
cial trials are to be launched this year. 

Electric current is used to make flat¬ 
fish scurry from the seabed up into the 
nets that follow in the wake of the elec¬ 
trodes. 

Using this technique a department of 
the Federal Fishery Research Institute. 
Hamburg, has boosted catched fourfold 
and reduced damage to the marine en¬ 
vironment. 

Flat-fish (they include plaice, dab 
and sole, which is the most valuable 
catch in the North Sea) are normally 
caught using trawl nets, one on either 
side of the cutter, that reach down tp 
the seabed. 

The fish are excited by the trawls, 
which drag the seabed, uprooting mol¬ 
luscs and seaweed and destroying their 
seabed habitat for a long time to come. 

Flat-fish would normally rest on the 
seabed or flap around close to it, but 
the disturbance makes them scurry off 
into the fishermen's nets. 

In recent years this destruction of the 
seabed has been intensified by Dutch 
trawlers in particular using Iron chains 
to drive the fish into the nets more ef¬ 
fectively! 1 ' ■ 

At the same time the wreak even 
more ttavod on the seabed trawled. The¬ 
se chains Can wdlgh up to two tons per 
net;-fend‘rnrwibrs'^ith m'dtv'pottoffirt 
engines (ravel faster and faster to boost 
catches. 

J butch cutters have started trawling 
the sole fishing grounds In the E&C Sea 
off the West German North Sea coast at 
speeds of up to Six knots, using 2JO0hp 
eqglnes. , '. .. 

the damage to the marine environ¬ 
ment is matched only by the depletion 
of sole .stocks. These chain nets catch 
many young fish. 

Sole less than 27cm long, for instan¬ 
cy afe deemed to be young fish. Catch¬ 
ing them is illegal. Using this equip¬ 
ment It fs also inevitable. ' 

sasssqssssssssss^ssB^sa 
. Continued from page 9 

dioxide- output for which coal-find 
power-stations- are. responsible has re¬ 
mained constant at roughly 20 per cent 
since-1974, when.they began extracting 
sulphur from tbe : exhaust fumes that 
went up In smoke. 

■ About 45 per dent of sulphur dioxide 
falloiit comes from abroad and the re* 
mfcinlngi35 per cent U accounted for by 
industry and tradesmen, transport and 
households. , 

' Power' utilities account for a mem 10 
pbr cent of the total;'eVin, ! with a far¬ 
ther 10 per cent being the handiwork of 
Mother Nature; , - • ;i 1 . 

..By-1990 half the coufitryVcbal-flrild 
power 1 Stations* with an estimated total 
installed capacity of *9300 megswktti. 
will have bten modernised. ' ’ 





wM^avydecllned from 4.2m tons irt 


‘from 4.2m Ipns IP 

iJZ \ h ^'' i ^^Spfelholr^ . 

«. „ cmaUfauter RandMhay31 July; 1982) 


In order to comply with regulations, 
young fish are thrown back overboard, 
but only a few survive the ordeal. With 
electricity, fewer small fish are caught. 

Professor Steinberg of the Fishery 
Research Institute has spent years look¬ 
ing Into ways of improving flat-fish 
trawling methods by using electricity. 

Electric power is already used in this 
way in fresh water fishery. He and his 
staff now seem' to have succeeded in 
harnessing it for use at sea too. 

Electricity can be 1 used to send fish 
scurrying at'long range and to attraot 
them at short range. It may also be used 
selectively; • 1 

: The larger the fish’, the greater the ef¬ 
fect. Tension increases In relation to the- 
length of fish. 

It is also used to chase fish away 
from dangerous weirs and points where 
water is pumped out of a river or lake. 

' It can even housed to make a clean' 
sweep of sections of-river or waterway 
where there are too many commercially 
valueless whlteflsh. 1 ' ■■ 

Using electricity at sea is much mote 
difficult because sea Water contains salt 
and much of the voltage is lost. So 
tricks such as successive but individual 
electria shocks are-Ufeed to heighten the- 
effect. •' ' 

Short, sharp shocks have the same ef¬ 
fect as non-stop current, but the energy 
consumption is much lower. This me¬ 
thod was developed in the 50s for use at 
sea by Dr lCreutzer. 1 
He constructed enormous trawl 1 nets 


F ishing for krill lias beoq given the 
all-clear after wqrrie?. (hat. fluorine 
contamination could make the fish unfit 
for human consumption. 

Now researchers have discovered 
that the fluorine is in the shell. It starts 
seeping.ipto ti^e flesh about an hour af¬ 
ter being landed. 

, That means they iqu?t be she!led as 
soon m they are caught, 

The findings, after a two-year survey 
by th? Fishery Research Institute, Ham¬ 
burg, have sent a sigh of relief round 
the Ministries of Agriculture .and. Re¬ 
search in Bonn. 

1 Bonn has invested DM30 millibhTfr 1 
krill, the Antarctic shrimp so rich in 
protein'that it is the''staple diet of the 
whale. 

{ The Antarctic shrimp is between 3.5 
nnd six centimetres lojig but stoc|ti pro 1 
enormous. An estimated qiiir billion 
‘tons are in marine cold stdrtge.as it' 
.were. 

! They make up the world's last great 
untapped .protein reserve.and might,.it 
was hoped, one day solve the problem 

of feeding mankind.. ■ 

[ They were also to be a new and lucra- 
■tive catch for the German fishing fleet, 
whose customary fishing grounds have 
■shrunk by the year as territorial seas 

S£ nd economic zones have been exten- 
ed.;.. 

here are no such restrictions in the 
ers where the.krill shoals Uvs. Krill 
pes have'‘been devised and the ' 
4hrimp has been declared a delicacy. 


into which fish were to be driven or at¬ 
tracted by the use of electrodes. 

His experiments never really succeeds 
ed because they used too much power, 
there was too much interference and the 
effect on fish varied.. 

It varied in accordance with the con¬ 
ductivity of sea water at different tem¬ 
peratures and in different areas with 
different degrees of salinity. 

Even attempts to use electricity on a 
smaller scale in fishing for 'tuna ; (the 
fish were electrified < as -soon as they 
snapped at the bait) failed to be of use 
in sea fishing. 

Success seems finally to have come to 
a Hamburg engineer, W. Horn, a former 
colleague of Dr Kreutzer’s, at the. Fishe¬ 
ry Research Institute. 

Laboratory experiments first showed 
that electric current was best put to use 
in very short, sharp shocks to send flat¬ 
fish rushing from their seabed cover. 

The pattern of impulses and intervals 
between shocks also proved extremely 
important for the success dr failure of 
putting fiat-fish to flight.- 

If the right pattern and voltage were 
used, selective fishing proved possible 
Only larger sole or plaice would be sent 
scurrying; Smaller fish would stay whe¬ 
re they were. 

Seagoing equipment was then design¬ 
ed and built, with financial -backing 
from the Bonn Research Ministry, by a 
Hamburg.company^.Impulshysik^*. 

It was put through its paces for seve¬ 
ral years before full-scale trials were un¬ 
dertaken by the research vessel, the So- 
ha. ■ : .i, •. : 

The equipment uses a lightweight 
chain of electrodes with Inlaid strands 
of copper. The electrode chain, like its 


contaminated 


Then cqme Jhe cold shower. Routine 
checks revealed that krill are highly 
fluorine-contaminated. ,their fluqrine 
count is 24 times higher than tho maxi* 
. mum permitted by the US Department 
of Agriculture. 

f ^Sou eat krill once every three days 
you will develop stains on your teeth, 
scientists $al<L‘ Jia!f a pound a day 
would be enbu'gh ta cause calcification 
aqd bone damage. 

iWHqt this meant was that krill could 
I at best be.used as fodder. 

Hamburg scientists soon discovered 
that the fluorine could taslly be washed 
. °Mt of krill mash, but the technique was 
expensive. ! 

Besides, alter being broken up into 
mash the krill could not be used foil 
. much more .than fish fritters. ■- . 1 

Farther, research, provedi,well: worth! 
while. “We have now arrived at a much! 
more . satisfactory. assessment," says 
, foodstuffs chemist Professor Wolfgang 

I.SfjtyWII 

J « "T! 1 * kriHj^ he explains, “accumulate* 

.. fluorine, which occurs naturally, in the! 


iron counterpart, is suspended In iv. 
of the trawl net. 

During trials a conventional trawl, 
wag used on one side of the cutter» 
an clectrio one on the other. . 

In 15 hauls the solo catch on the to- 
vemionally equipped side was (si 
while on the eloctric side it was 244 
or roughly four times as much. ^ 

Converted into hours of trawling 
ratio was 3.4kg per hour in the one a 
and 12.8kg in the other. 

Using the conventional net pil«, 
seabed sediment, worms, molluscs, u 
week and dirt were hauled aboard.il 
electric net yielded a clean catch.. 

It was so clean that research scierij 
first thought the experiment.had 
because the net seomed empty, wfoa 
the conventional net contains huriij 
weights of ballat from which the dn 
ged sole had to be extricated. 

Electric sea fishing seems this tint) 
have-succeeded. It can even save® 
gy. Using an electric net trawling*)** 
of three and a half knots is aufficltsi 
ensure a satisfactory catch. 

But the new technique cannot ytih 
used to boost sole catches, or only 
rectly. Sole is the most highly vain) 
North Sea catch, and catches villa 
ted by quota in the European Cono ! 
nity. 

The new technique protects tht ltt 
bed habitat and young fish, so with lia 
sole stocks will be-replenished and 
tns can be increased. 

This presupposes that the httq 
chains of the big boys and speed kihp 
do not completely destroy the Mi 
habitat and the organisms on wied 
they feed. 

Smaller fish, both sole and other lb 
fish, will have time to grow to full liztf 
the clectrio technique is widely used. 

The ftext step'for .flinty. rt«s4 
scientists will be to equip a conuntidii 
cutter with electric trawl nets thlii* 
tumri. 

They will then keep-a sclonllflc ej» 
on how the technique fares in mimw 
cia] practice. ' HarsldStehwt- 
’> (Der Tasouptagel, 31 July W 


sea, only in Its shell. Why'it doedtoti 
don’t yet know." , . ! 

, Bu( the fluorine does not pH* 
the shell to the meat until the shHwpj 
dead, so if krill ar$ shelled as’woMj 
possible after being caught the prow 
can be solved. :-s 

- The fluorine starts seeping from jj 

shell Into the meat about an hour 
capture. • :;' t - : 

This gIVes rise to a flesh proW^ 
The krill can thus only be 1 put 
with the aid of factory ships thatsh»l 
as soomaS it is caught. 1 " '■ : /J 

Shilling machines exist Chat cwmM 
them 1 without damage to, the meal,W 
their capacity (a limited and they 
process Urge caches f^st enough-, 

Besides,. using expensive 
ships will only pay if they can 
straight to grounds where buoprf ^ 
ches can be guaranteed. • '"j 

So the Hamburg;scientists have *j 
piled to Bonn for A DM4m P*™/] 
ward a fresh Antarctic expedition-.^ 
plan to take part In an UtertwW 
venture: in which sdentlstJ 
countries are to participate 
1983. , ... : ‘’■•'/i 

Each country Is to scour specific^ 
tors of the Antarctic to locate ate** j 
in krill. Findings should lay the gteajj 
work for economic deployment “ 
tory ships. - 

i ■ ■ HorstZimnrtrtDWt 

- f i;, 


OPERA 


Friedrich’s production of Parsifal throws 
Open the curtains to Bayreuth 1982 


i iaisifal, Wagner's Inst opera; has sel¬ 
dom featured in ti new production 
lie annual Bayreuth festival. . ■ 
ftgner himself ruled that Pursifal 
s only to be performed in Bayreuth, 
pj ifter his death no-one dared make 
Enjesto Wagner's own 1882 produc- 

& widow Cosima Succeeded in re- 
L^g the 1882 production nearly un- 
|^ed for over 50 years, until 1934’. 
lleland Wagner, the elder of the 
ttposer’s two grandsons, first pro- 
J#d Parsifal -in 1937. In 1951, in .the 
ju post-war Wagner season, he came 
jpiith a fresh version that prompted 
raidwida debate among Wagner-lov- 

? Ibis memorable version was retained 
i lie festival programme for several 
’jurs after Wieland's death and 1 not ra¬ 
ted by a new production until 1975. 
jlhe 1975 production was 1 by Wolf- 
ia|\VBgner, the present manager l of 
p Bayreuth festival season. The 1982 
faioary Parsifal was entrusted to dl- 
htofGfltz Friedrich. 

Ifntdrlch has 10 years’ experience of 
fytuih. He is currently general -mona- 
of West Berlin's Deutsche Oper. 
iboy Were looking forwurd to hid ver- 
saof the opera. 1 

; Fodricli's' production or Wagner's 
raong was the opening performance 
dtayear's Bayreuth season. The first 
ifta full house, was uttended by 
Ry\e*$!Htg•pol^tfclan$ , and reprasen- 
ms of the arts and the business com- 
3Hy. 

He last directed Pursifal in Stuttgart 
H977. This time, together with his set 
«costume designer Androns Rein- 
w be delved deeper into Gurne- 
^ words to Pursifal: Du siehst, 
pw Sohn, zuni Hu urn wird hicr die 
^(You see, my son, dine here turns 
tsjpace). 

I !Wr aim was less to bring the opera 
INatethan to highlight changes in 
jtetual background between the 
M; say, Wolfram von Eschenbaoh, 
Wagner and the present. 
Reinhardt’s stage for the 
^Bayreuth Parsifal were a change in 
^ying the world of the Holy Grail 
JJ^gly petrifled but existent.. , 
Third Act, for away, from the 
Friday meadow, is .transposed 
^landscape of ruins ip which, men 
(the. flower girls in civilian 
®*are among their number) hail 

chorally as a communal expe- 

«. . . ’ >■ 

L^ange of scetie to the castle of 
than in the first and third acts 
I* 815 * with the Last Supper scene in 
^“1 circular arrangement. 

5j^ch and Reinhardt give us an 
Tr 1 Wonderfully illuminated cdst- 
. we Holy Grail with a variety of 
on either side for the choir of 

ft most convincing historical 
^Kment that, sad to say, does not 
J^ual conviction in the Third Act 
to.modernity. 

JJJhseis great store on discreel- 
performances of religious 
ch as the Last Supper or com- 
JJJ^the Washing of feet and the 

them in the action 
slightest trace of theatrical 


awkwardness and succeeds In striking a 
bulance in the “mysterious relationships'’ 
between the individual acts. 

He even manages to strike h balance 
between seir-denial and eroticism, 1 the 
twin clubs of ihread that' ruh - right 
through the opera. ' • • 

; His Second Act is fascinating with its 
technologically advanced 1 magic tower 
in which Klingsor holds'sway wearing a 
dfevilfch mask arid using bright 1 search¬ 
lights and smoke bombs. 1 

After the flower girl scene, which 
stays sedbbtive ahd'is not'reduced'to 
the level of vaudeville erOtici’sih; after 
the sensually surig ; and played duet bet¬ 
ween Kundry and Parsifal ■ arid 1 the 
throwing of-the spear, KHngsbr's might 
ends with the'illusion of a marvellously 
produced destructive-explosion. 

Reinhardt, the set designer, was a 
newcomer to Bayreuth. So wai the mu- 
sicnl director, James Levine, the 38- 
ycur-old musical heud Of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera,'New York-. ' ' • 

Levine has in the' past made a name 
for himself mainly us a Mozart arid 
Mahler conductor in ■ Salzburg. He 
proved surprisingly quick on the uptake 
iii dealing with the acoustical problems 


i t. i : 

W hen someone hus a gigantic mo¬ 
del of Wagner’s skull made up 
und clad in 40 tons of concrete so actors 
, ciin wp.lk round it us i\ film, set, ho onn 
only be n somewhat 6IT-centre ,Wagner- 
lovcr. 

All Hans-Jflrgen, Syberberg'^ pnst 
films, ubout Karl May, Adolf Hitler, 
^.udwig II of Buva'ri|i ‘and Winifred 
Wagp'er. have dealt with the composer’s 
Bayreuth. 

So It wus hurdly, surprising that his 
latest screen venture wns to dciil direct¬ 
ly with Richard Wagner. 

And since Syborbcrg, Wagner's film 
riposte, is u fup in the sense of fanatic, 
his imagination seemed sure to give rise 
to a pathos-steepod screen monster. 

It is entitled Parsifal and intended os 
n tribute to the centenary of the opera’s 
first production jn Bayreuth. 

The director would have preferred to 
hold the first performance of his screen 
epic in the Festspielhaus rather than in 
a mere'einema, as he noted uneasily at 

the premiere. .'••> . 

i An -ordinary film-might arguably be 
best screened-in a-ainema, but-a com* 
memorative work needs to be shown in 
a memorial. . I- v-.. : 

. Sy bar berg arranged for dn Unusual 
presentatioh of his film on the-fringe of 
the Cannes film festival and for an ex¬ 
travagant showing at Documents, the 
Kassel art show. i ; . 

- Bqt bis Parsifal was to be seen at iti 
most spectacular in Wagner’s OWm Bay¬ 
reuth in a screen showing that was to 
dwarf the bill on which the Festsplel- 
haus stands. ■ • . c 

When it canie to intellectual propor¬ 
tions, the ratio wgs arguably altogether 
different. He invited'international: cri¬ 
tics to attend his- ceremony ion the 
morning of the Parsifal first night at the 

Festspielhaus.- '■ ' . 

The publicity machine'made great 
play with the Parsifal-like mirathon of 
four and a half-hours Of film folldwe'd 
by six and a h alf hours of the opera. 1 
For this writer it wasn’t too much of a 


presented by the covered orchestra 
stalls at Bayreuth; •» 

His'work With the finely attuned fest¬ 
ival ' orchestra and" the magnificent 
sound of-the festival choir, 1 directed by 
Norbert Balatsch; increasingly 1 delight- 
‘ed his 1 first-night audience. ' : • 

The only shortcoming was that Lev¬ 
ine went a little tob far in his slow tem¬ 
pi. This somewhat marred the 1 tension 
of the prelude In particular and the dra¬ 
matic flow of the entire Third Act. 

But what a marvellous performance it 
was in other respects! Levine has a 
wonderful way of blehding and toning 
down the instruments to allow vocal 
parts to come into' their own. > 1 ‘ 

,: Hib overall-Orchestral sound is'con¬ 
stantly- coh-i'pellingV with" suspended 
timbres that flow into'one another in a 
‘manner typidal of Parsifal. (i " ; 

1 ‘Levine gdari everything to the musi¬ 
cal Hhd'thematlc situation of individual 
scenes; arid his dcvelopmeiit testified to 
being well thought-out. 

After- having showed such a keen 
sense of feeling for Wagner's final ope- 
ra he did not deserve tHe few catcalls he 
was given when the curtain fell. ■ 
-Neither did Gfitz Friedrich, who was 


Film Version ■ 

■ 1 'i ‘ i . 

pales beside 
the real thing 

•!•> - • i . i "i 1 ■ 

strain because the film didn’t amount to 
much. Neither the pleasure nor the pro- 

vocatiqn.wasn strain.,, .. 

For a Wugner-lover Sybcrberg had 
nothing more to offer than an appetiser 
lin preparation for the more sumptuous 
banquet of a Bayreuth first night..- 
i . Il ls none .too easys to steal: the show 
• from-a stage director such a9 Gtttz Frie¬ 
drich. I fail to see how-the (Wo produc¬ 
tions beqr comparison; • - 

-i. What particularly struck me was that 
the screen i version iconveyed i a staler 
backstage impression .than 1 the actual 
operal-.i '" I’.-ii.>. > 
i" -This-is-the point'at which, in Syber- 
<berg's :i'version, the >unstaunoh'abie 
wound of> Amfortas - figuratively-'drips 
blood. HisriS'riot a Parsifal film; the 
best that can be said is that it is a film 
version of the opera 1 . I • ' -- ■ 
i'f'lri the images of the prelude there are 
!diffideritt*lgns[of hn-attempt-at Origi- 
naljtyi''-but " immediatelyu and at fall 
■lerigth 'they are-ifollowed by iart old- 
fashioned MphOto albuM- sequence -of 
ipictures. ||>|. II,: - :;tI 

.' 'AU that Syberberg showed-was that 
he-is'capable of>directing on the stagb 
fhis,-. particular . version of -the jopera; 
maybe that was all he wdnted tb show: . 

-I He did not even do so in the distinct¬ 
ive IWayrin which he is otherwise given 
-to expressing himself on'the subject of 
-Wagner. i- : .. f.'. ■■ • : - 1 ■ ■ 

' Hi ■ filmed■ : his WaV' ialoHg 1 the filll 
score, even making his actrirt exaggera¬ 
tedly mime operarsingers’ facial aCrdba- 

Wa#'H'sad'waste of the talent of 
Edith CleVer,' Iri lhe part of Kuiidry; for 


mainly responsible for the fast night of 
the 1982 Bayreuth season carrying such 
conviction with'the festival public. - ! 

That it did so was readily'apparent 
from the 1 tempestuous applause after 
Acts Two arid Three. < '• 

All the soloists 'were 1 given k gobd 
hand too. Peter Hofmann as Parsifal, in 
a performance of which concentration 
was the keynote, provided both the 
power of the-heroic tenor and the vOcal 
mobolity of the lyrical. ' 

' Leonie Rysanck, with the' demohic 
dark timbre of her soprano, achieved-a 
striking intensity or Wagherian word 
melody as Kundry in the great-narra¬ 
tion and the duet of the Second Act. •' 

But the greatest surprise as a soloist 
was Simon Estes as'Amfortas, with his 
commanding baritone volume Snd his 
' pain-filled piwer of expression right to 
the ecstasy of the final scene. . 

Hans Sotin with f|is big, word-domi¬ 
nated bass achieved j the best conceiya- 
ble effect a^ .Gprnemanz^ and a?, far 
Klingsor’s magic, wnq could make it 
sound blacker with his bass than franz 
Mazura? 

I' • i .. • ■ I ■ ! i . ! . I 

Maui. Salmlnen gave Titurel’s. short 
,but powerful appeals the fitting sense of 
immediacy, and .a. special word) of 
praise must be given to .the unusually 
, light and pure sound pf the flower girls. 

Last but not least, the,impact and in¬ 
tensity of the Bayreuth festival choir 
Will with difficulty be ; exceeded by an 
operatic choir anywhere;. 

, Stick Ummert. 

(Hannoverscha All gem cine, 2? July I982J 


hCr to spend hours miming the sound¬ 
track of Yvonne .Minton’s voiced 
\ The height of unnaturalnessi st was 
readied ,wncn. In th|S two-jpart pf 
' jParsifal,'a gorgeous Boy' (Mfcliaej. tfptr 
ter) 1 and' a delicate girl ’(Karlh Krlck) 
were both made to n)|me Rainer (jdld- 
berg’shiroic tenor.' 1 . 

Syberberg here destroys any unity !of 
human Image, identity of work and re¬ 
production, without making the ^jigiiit- 
est gain in cinematographical perspect¬ 
ive!. : •. . 

In media terms the opulent screen hy¬ 
brid is.a tense arid rigid net of worship 
rtnd fails to break new ground for 
Wagnpr. , ". t ‘ 

Igor Luther, (he cameraman, non- 
combi tally find without a clearly appa¬ 
rent iritellectual concept yends his way 
roiitid' the operatic property box’ ’ ‘‘ ' 
He does so in a basjc^jly priImagina¬ 
tive mariner, with abrupt and'artimes 
dilettante cutting, fixating opera tic 
subject matter as thdjigh.lt ye're' aiq 'ant- 
icjue shop revamped as a bout)que ;i j" ii ‘ 
To make it^asier to!ppre ( cqm^qppbiy 
oyer the fairy-tale pictiye the ^q- 

sic is played by an orchestra flam Mon- 
te Carlo, with the cQndjiftor ^vjeq.flng- 
inglFidjjartof Arntortas, „ 1& 

. II ..is. all outmoded nos^lgig, _set 
against f, petrifi ed,!, pompous \ back¬ 
ground, a waxworks tod silty ^obcj.ta^- 
en seriously and (qo la^king-ip vylt'tp be 
.clMsifl^d!as.jBaa^yricplay.' 

In jfromparispq witji thq -Bay^uth 
festiyal, 'workshop . of ( ^Ypgneri> 


As a musician Syberberg may bp a 
virtuoso' at shun ding hti own’praises 
altd 6n ac'cbmp'flshed performer in the 
cohtexit of publicity." ' ! 

But as’ a director he' has iUgbalty 
failed to ebulate FarsIfal’S legendary 
progress from a slbjiietbn'lb'a king df 
the H6ly'Grail wh^ri it comes to’direct? 
irig'Wagrier. ’ fffhtSthleiihW' 

‘ -'((NobberigerNaciirichie^ri July k982) 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


T he futurists heralded the future, 
even visualising it in advance, but 
they looked buck m whut was transient 
ami on the way out too. 

Past masters at manifestoes and, in 
many cases, fine craftsmen in traditio¬ 
nal techniques, they opposed with 
puberal energy everything tht could lay 
claim to hallowed tradition. 

"We have given up regarding word 
composition and pronunciation in 
terms of grammatical rules," the Rus¬ 
sian futurists wrote in their 1913 mani¬ 
festo. 

"Throw Pushkin, Dostoyevsky, Tols¬ 
toy and so on overboard from the stea¬ 
mer of the present,” they had pro¬ 
claimed a year earlier. 

“Young Italian composers,” iialillu 
Pratella wrote in 1911, “desert from the 
conservatories and academies once and 
for all to study and compose in absolute 
freedom!” 

“Beethoven and Wagner have for de¬ 
cades pleasantly shaken our 
hearts,” claimed Luigi Russolo in 1913, 
“now we tuive had enough of 
litem.*' 

F. T. Marinetti and others wrote in 
1915: “We are going to establish futu¬ 
ristic theatre, synthetically and thus in 
brief. In a few minutes, words and ges¬ 
tures a myriad situations, sensations, 
ideas, perceptions, evnts and symbols 
will be condensed.” 

Proclamations such as these were 
made all over Europe even by people 
who laid no claim to the label of futu¬ 
rism, and no-one seemed sure where it 
was all supposed to lead. 

It was a contradiction marked by a 
tremendous revolutionary potential and 
was capable of leading to both commu¬ 
nism and fascism. 

But in one respect the futurists were a 
failure. They were, unable to^ensursj^e 
'growth and continued effect'or their 
movement. They were overtaken by 
events and forgotten. 

They may well now be rediscovered, 
like Charles Ives and Erik Satie before 
them, because younger artists, without 
having been influenced by them, uro 
heading in similar directions. 

The missing link may in part have 
been provided by a course at Cologne 
University given by composer Juan 
Allende-Blin at the Invitation of Mauri- 
cio Ktrgel. 

The knowledgable visiting lecturer 
spent an entire semester outlining to the 
New Musical Theatre class how the 
pust and the future were intermingled in 
the futurists’ work. 

He analysed texts, plays and compo¬ 
sitions and prompted performances. 
They were held on two 1 consecutive eve¬ 
nings, and held an unexpectedly large 
audience in suspense. 

They looked back at the past of the 
future‘and'made thii audience stop and 
tftihk abbtit fututisrh in the present.' '' 
The Present of Futurism was the title 
of a collection of poems, scenes and 
compositions from ’ Russia, Italy and 
Germany and performed to highlight a 
point lit time. 

Tht work featured was written main¬ 
ly in the decade and a half between 
1909 and 1924. It consisted of glimpses 
the’extreme brevity of which was inten¬ 
ded as provocative condensation and 
ndt, as in Webern's Case, as concentra¬ 
tion. 

Wojks passed freely from one ( genre 
to another; sound poems, noise ballets, 
negative plays, provocative in their no¬ 
thingness, grotesques and hymns, old 
sounds with new pathos, and also' pre¬ 
monitions of the future,. 1 

Iyap.. VyshnegradsfcyV .name, wtps 
mentioned. He was as enthusiastic 
about the revolutionary ffvangik rouge. 


■ THE ARTS 

A backward glance 
at futurism 


or Red Gospel, of 1918 as he was about 
the idea of enharmonics. 

Enhurmonics, or music constructed 
on q scale containing intervals of less 
than u semitone, dated back to the An¬ 
cient Greeks. Like them, the futurists 
viewed it as an enrichment of music via 
micro-intervals. 

In Vys hnegradsky's case the result 
was surprisingly disjointed. The decla¬ 
matory pathos of his songs called Mus¬ 
sorgsky to mind, while the piano ac¬ 
companiment was. traditional in its 
ovcrull characteristics too. 

The only “futuristic" note he sounded 
was.by introducing a second instrument 
tuned a quarter-tone lower. 

In the same programme at Cologne, 
played alongside the Red Gospel, was 
Antonio Russolo’s Futuristic Hymn, 
which conveyed no idea of new musical 
techniques but gave a clear idea of the 
fascist potential of Italian futurism. 

Mussolini was to appreciate and 
benefit from this potential. - 

Vyelimir Khlebnikov's sound poems 
sound a little more futuristic in the wi¬ 
der sense and have much in common 
with the techniques of daduisni- 

Eugene Qubnov, who lives in Eng¬ 
land, devotedly made the most of their 
musical and theatrical elements and 
went on to recite a number of Muyakov- 
sky poems that provocatively set usidc 
the laws of logic. 

in Vyshnegradsky’s case it may be re¬ 
called that his process-of mlcrotonal 
subdivision was rediscovered, leading 
to a fresh debate about the technique, 
shortly before he died in Paris, 

Khlebnikov's poems called to mind 
related techniques among contempora¬ 
ry composers and poets. 

The power of negation and its creat¬ 
ive potential were most vividly appa- 


T he Choreography Competition and 
the Week of Modem Dancing are 
how Cologne's International Summer 
Academy of Dance seeks every year to 
attract.public attention. 

For 26 years hundreds of professio¬ 
nal dancers have conte from Europe 
and overseas to attend summer training 
■courses in the cathedral city. 

Most come from provincial ballet At 
least once a year, they like to come out 
and make contact for a fortnight with a 
greater, wider, world of ballet... 

Heiftz Laurenzen, director of the 
Academyi gives them what they, want 
and what will help them. ' 1 
• Three dozen courses in classical and 
modem dancing technique, folklore and 
^historical dancing were given this, year 
by 27 instrtnitors from the United Sta¬ 
tes, the Soviet Union and Europe, . 

The educational scope and effect of 
the Summer Academy is undisputed, 
but the artistic outcome of the frame¬ 
work programme seems to grow steadi¬ 
ly more limited.. 

• The Choreography Competition has 
jbeen on its last legs for yean. Envi¬ 
saged as a forum atid incentive for 
young choreographers, it has Bunk to 
th? level of a playground for , dilettante 
workmanship. 

Yet the bid. is repeated year after 
year. Four dozen works were entered 
this yeuf by competitors fVpm a wide 
rapge of countries;?? were perforated,. 


rent, it seemed, in the brief and often 
grotesque theutrical scenes, 

There were the truly “speaking" ges¬ 
tures of the hand in Les Mains, 1915, by 
F. T. Marinetti and Bruno Corra. 

There, was the strikingly impressive 
portrayal of everyday emotional. states 
in Marinetti's Undecided, 1924, or an- 
gelo Rognoni's Tiredness, 1915. 

There was the tellingly absurd wit of 
Acto ntgutif, 1915, by Corra and Setli- 
melii, in which after several repetitions 
: of confused- expletives.. ,such. as 
“Impossible!'' and “Incredible!” a man, 
played by Mauricio Kagel, walked on 
the stage and toward the audience. 

. “I have nothing to say to you," he an¬ 
nounced. Even now it sounds fresh and 
surprising, even though it may have 
made very little mark on the history of 
the stage. 

A truly futuristic trait inasmuch os it 
was to huve a future, and one with 
which music-lovers will be much more 
familiar, is the inclination of Italian fu¬ 
turists in particular, especially Luigi 
Russolo, to refine the music of the fu¬ 
ture from noises. 

Plans of this kind testified both to the 
pathos of the industrial revolution and 
to an altogether romantic feeling for the 
sounds of nature. 

Industrial sounds were, of course, the 
best way of lodging an objection to the 
traditional. 

: • In . hi \ ..Ballet micaniquo futurtste, 
‘ I9&2, Ivq pahdggl haj ti cubist dbll und 
a female dancer move to tile sound of 
two motorcycles resounding closer to 
and further away from the stage. 

Marinetti in his noise poein Murcia 
Futuristica of 1915 worked with both 
nggressive and comicul sounds sliurcd, 
by Yuva! Shuked in his Cologne pro¬ 
duction, between three speakers. 

Week dancers 
have been 
waiting for 

The eight members of the jury were 
high-grade experts. They included Do¬ 
ris Rudko of the Juilliard School, New 
York, and the chairman of Unesco’s In¬ 
ternational Dancing Counoil. 

They patiently sat through the entries 
for two evenings and could, in theory, 
have decided not to make any awards. 
In the end they decided against this op¬ 
tion. : 

A first prize, worth DM4,500, was 
awarded to Maryse Delente from 
Lyons, France, and a second prize, 
worth DM2,000, to Heide Tegeder from 
Cologne. 

The second prize was for two finger 
exercises that at least in terms of work* 
manshjp met the minimum require¬ 
ments of choreography. • 

The competition, held for the 13th 
time this summer, really mayhave be¬ 
come superfluous. For the host country, 
Germany, it has certainly lost any im¬ 
portance It may have had. 

In the .Federal Republic of Germany 
the heads of ballet companies have said 
that encouraging young choreographers 
is an express part of their programme. 
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It was in this sector in partialbl llE nir IMF 
the futurists prompted and anti Jl 


developments in, say, Georges Z 
and Edgard Varese. Y1 1 w% ACC « 

The most surprising instunce k n* IlillvS) 

ded by by Marincui's Radioph^ ** 
theses, published in 1939 but prob* j 
composed much earlier. ' fft I KlflM, 

They have been transposed into,, 1,1 • ** fe- 
reophonic reality for Wesldeuisj 
Rundfunk by Juun Allende-Dlin. 1- 

They not only anticipated the no ^ 

collages of musique concrete widd -■ j;P]pRWBlwjp 
for techniques using several etiane v?# K^ 
they also, in their use of pauses, fo *■&**■“ 

stance, were forerunners of a cota 
porary aesthetics. ’ i bout 40,000 people in 

It is an approach that is very mb P Rcpu , blIc of German y 

4l * ■ t - J ,u ' 1 a—— Uaiuii flat itnnaeifi 

the present in being espousod by 
posers such as Cage and U- . , - ....... 

Allende-Blin and Schnebcl. 1 *Tf Ik victims find it difficu 


Illness that stops people 
talking, reading, writing 

40-yeur-olds with risk factors su 
diabetes, high blood pressure and 



i bout 40,000 people in the Federal 
(Republic of Germany have a dis- 
ijbuce known us aphasia which da¬ 
ys their powers of communication. 
The victims find it difficult to express 


Much the same may be sold or u " ders,al ' d others ° i,her 

music of Yefim Golyshev, who or or . ^ y ’ .. , 

exile in Berlin and hod much inc*] 11 ^ ,n !eldom en,lre ! y mu,e - ? n . d 
mon with both twelve-tone »' fnifl ‘ on d °“ no1 *‘P e ° ut lhelr , 
dada, MHperience. The problem is one of 

Or lake Fortunato Depero's Cokf|j [ ^ lln ^ cat ' on, not bought 
1916, a composition that straddlwi*P h “ ifl ! s tri «8 ered b y accidents in- 
border between acoustical and o|wW n B ^ ra * n *Ri ur y and b y a v * rus In - 
art. Vocal action triggers movemtmft | ® n ? f i ,hebrain ‘ Eighty-five per cent 
geometrical coloured objects. nd» victims have had strokes. 

Last but not least, let mentioi (*!*«» headed b y Aacbcn brain doc- 
made of Huns-JUrgcn von dor Wra§* Kl«»* Poack has bee « doing P«o- 
Musio for Clarinet, Piano and ftOT work int0 the aub i ecL 71x6 
Handed Metal (what he had in iJ«P “dudes linguists, psychologists 
was a kitchen sieve to be pinytd on3°^*S?«cch instructors, 
a pointed knife). 1 Unlike people suffering from speech 

in Cologne the drum of a wniswttU from birth, which affect their 
machine was used instead. Von dfere linguistic development, aphaslacs 
Wensc, n friend of Eduard ErdmswnR fully understood the world and 
was long forgotten when he died in agoing on around them. 

He was the only German who m 


He was the only German who tug feir ability to speak is merely impe- 
ted himself as a futurist. In 19191 tyiThe fear of making fools of them- 
composed n “futurist grotesque" on 0-sfojmay further handicap them. 
hatt ' einei/ K;i meat den, a romad : lire are about 40,000 nphdsiucs in 
poem by Heinrich Hcino. ■ bony with 7,500 newcomers per 

It was a wild play, performedntyta. Otoett stroke and brain damage 
logno (as were his expressive IWwaitics, there are likely to be more. 


no pieces) by lngo Mclzmncher. 

It wus a composition that showed!) 
turism contuined the seeds not only) 

revolutionary ferment but also of him,, . . . „ 

__ A „„ ,imes °ut of ten un eye doctor 

Khut * ro "B us ">0" “ s he 

case | S the 

"" . .— 1 ^ ™ Eberhardt Dodt, of the Max 

In the Choreography Comprft» R ,nslllu1 ' id Bod Nauheim, near 
artistic potcntiul was in short aupplpW, , „ » . . 

the Week of Modern Dancing wHit™ '^ewloptag u spec allsecl tech- 
the problem, The only comps"!* f m * h ' ch he , hopes will eventually 
was available for a guest petforas 1*°$' P ort ! c “' arly ' h,ldren - 
was the Australian DanceThralrt.it 2^000 children are born 

Adelaide, which was on lour in Ecu •" eye deftcl which can escape 
... . , examination but which can lead 

Its hallmark is the work of aim ity ncss 

Jonathan Taylor, who skilfully « Dodt’, method Is called visually-evo- 
contemporary choreographical mw Htonlcal potential, 
yet has no compunction in borinjl lm n ds f or minute electric impulses 
audience with a full evenings pw Wered by electrodes fixed to the 
mance of vacuous formal ballet. xlof the patient's head- 


groups vary widely. Thirty- to 


In the Choreography Comp 


was available for a guest picfortmiJ^Y!peopie ponicmany ennaren. 
was the Australian Dance Thcolrf.lC^ W 20000 children are born 
Adelaide, which wua on lour in Eeq •"•yedereel which can escape 
... . , lamination but which can lead 

Its hallmark is the work of dim ibSndness. 

Jonathan Taylor, who skilfully « Dodr s method Is called visually-evo- 
contemporary choreographical row ncortlcal potential, 
yet has no compunction in borinjl lm n ds f or minute electric impulses 
audience with a full evenings pw Wered by electrodes fixed to the 
mance of vacuous formal ballet. xlof the patient's head- 

As he did ao, outstanding indtij ^ occur whenever light falls on 
members of his company danceAW ^MACclli run over the image pro¬ 
way toward physical exhaustion. = Jy the lens and convert it Into 
Yet there were two highlight! eff! Wlj, that can be processed by 
ballet week nonetheless: fkj f . . 

'32 and a final programme to art! "?®™f lIOn < ? ,e ? nC - d fr °? **•!? 
5.0th birthday of Dutch chorwpfC£ «»3f« d lo the bratn, where tt is 


40-yeur-oldB with risk factors such as 
diabetes, high blood pressure and over¬ 
weight are liable lo have a stroke. Brain 
damage as a result of an accident can 
occur among ever younger victims, and 
it is thought that many cases go 
unnoticed. 

Tills is partly because they do not 
have to be reported and partly because 
aphasia is not always diagnosed. 

When someone suddenly departs 
from standard speech, is ut a loss for 
the right word and continually hits on 
wrong ones, when he loses direction in 
incomprehensible syntax the layman 
may tend to. feel his mind must be wan¬ 
dering. 

Old people with the disease are often 
said to be confused. Young people may 
be felt to be suffering from a psychosis. 

A neurologist must be consulted. 
Computer tomography, a kind of X-ray 
process, can find functional upsets in 
the speech centre, which is mainly on 
the left-hand side of the brain. 

The patient will then be given an 
uphasin test to determine what kind of 
disturbance he is suffering from and 
how serious it is. 

The test developed by Professor 
Poeck and his associates Is said to be 
the best in the German-speaking world. 

A Dutch version of the test has been 
complied. It allows interesting compari¬ 
sons between the two language areas. 
French and English versions arc to fol¬ 
low. 


Aphasia research used to be purely 
theoretical brain research. The Aachen 
work makes it possible to devise treat¬ 
ment for the individual patient. 

The research project is backed by tho 
Scientific Research Association. 

While medical treatment continues to 
deal with what has triggered the com¬ 
plaint, say the stroke, treatment to deal 
with the upset in the brain's speech cen¬ 
tre is prescribed. 

It consists of speech exercises to be 
practised twice a day for up to an hour. 

Attempts are made to reactivate sur¬ 
rounding parts of the speech centre or 
to train them to take over the work that 
used to be carried out by the damaged 
parts. 

So the work of the brain has to be 
reorganised. A similar procedure is fol¬ 
lowed when a limb is temporarily or 
permanently paralysed. 

It is much less common knowledge 
that by constant training speech defects 
can also be remedied satisfactorily In 
this way. 

After a stroke most patients are left to 
their own devices, especially the older 
ones. The Aachen scientists have sought 
to treat as many as possible, regardless 
of age. 

Even serious upsets need not be dis¬ 
missed as hopeless. But treatment is 
costly and tho capacity of the Aachen 
centre is limited. 

Once the research unit has moved 
into the medical faculty’s new quarters 
the team hopes to be able to help 200 
new patients a year withut neglecting 
existing ones. Interestingly enough, 
aphasia patients who are given intens¬ 
ive treatment seem not to have severe 
depression despite their handicap and 
the isolation it causes. • 

Ingrid Zahn ■ 

(Die Well, 24 July 19U) 


Keeping an eye out for children 
who might go blind 



Hons van Manen. 

In the first show the Cologne N 
Forum performed four works in 
ry of Kurt Jooss, whose ballet of ^ 
criticism kept alive in emigrate 
memqry of another Germany. •' 

Dancers from Amsterdam, Pj 
und Essen performed four van ^ 
ballets composed between 
1981. They showed in swift succes 


by the cortex, which is where 
* we regard as vision occurs, not In of light. 

eye. Even so, the Bad Nauheim specialists 

8 Principle one only needs to meas* have been able to help many patients. 

current in the brain «9 be They ex.mlne 200 patient, a year who 

l 10 Hoke Inferences as to the func are referred to them by opticians unable 
of the eye, to arrive at a diagnosis. 

^naeristlc current patterns fail At times they come up with emptis- 
S'« are changed in some way or ing results. On one occasion a school- 

11 there must be some defect. But in girl hed to admit she was merely Pre- 

^tisnotsoeaT fending to have poor eyesight to excuse 

fc, !,K 'ric current used to relay in- her poor perfomanM at «cho 0 ^ 

5? from the eye to the cortex is But thii « the *™“ s °v 

electrocardiogram impul- Dodt would like 
kJtOOO times more powerful. examined In thi y* nroblera 

^Vthia current overlaid bv Babies suffer from a spccial problera 


-*■ r ivj** tjmi it* ‘•'iVf** ir*' 


other impulses sent round the brain, 
making It impossible to take precise in¬ 
dividual measurements. 

Professor Dodt uses a computer that 
stores sequences of Individual reading 
and quickly works out averages. 

Disturbances are offset or reduced 
and typical curves can be read off. Yet 
the technique is so .complicated that it is 
not yet suitable for rtgular hospital use. 

For patients to supply enough rea¬ 
dings they have to sit at a TV screen for 
half an hour or longer gazing at a chess¬ 
board pattern, looking at two flickering 
lights or exposing their eyes to flashes 


to an international public the su^ decide current used to relay fn- 
development of. one of the most w frbm ^ eye lQ thc cor ^ j s 
tant contemporary choreograpW% electrocardiogram impul- 

A bltt ^ io ini*I* t,mcs more powerful. 

(Die Weu. ^eyt^s current, is overlaid by 


"jorthtcye, 

^tacteristlc current patterns fail 
Hj 0r changed in some way or 
■ l «re must be some defect. But In 
jP, u b not so easy. 


that opticians cannot identify merely by 
looking in their eyes with A mirror. 

Four per cent of babies born in the 
Federal Republlo of Germany, or about 
20,000 a year, are unable to see thrce'diT 
mensionally using both eyes> 

If their difficulty were diagnosed in 
time the complaint could be dealt with. 
It Is due either to a slight defect of one 
eye or to differences in axis length. 

The two images the eyes relay to the 
retina then no longer match, with the 
result that the central nervous system 
suppresses one of them. 

But if the eyes are not trained regu¬ 
larly, vision will fall Irreparably by the 
age of seven. 

If the complaint Is identified before 
the child is three, it can be cured. The 
same goes for children born with dim 
eye lenses. 

Professor Dodt Is critical that so little 
money is invested in research that 
would be of such importance to 20,000 
babies a year. 

He is also critical of. colleagues who 
are reluctant to use of his method of 
diagnosis. 

“Many doctors went in' for medicine 
because they were no good at 
maths," he claims. “When they hear any 
mention qf things electrical they turn a 
deaf ear.” i. ■ 

Dieter Schwab 

(NQmbcrscr Nachrichlffl, 27 July 1982) 


Contraception 
through 
sperm rejection 

IrankfoilerRundschini 

K iel University gynaecologists are 
experimenting with an immunolo¬ 
gical method of contraception. They are 
trying to prompt immune responses bet¬ 
ween sperm and ovum. 

In response to female antibodies, 
says Professor Uselotte Mettler of the 
university’s maternity clinic, male 
sperm are to be made to “stick 
together" and make fertilisation Impos¬ 
sible. 

The immune response is something 
many may have heard of in connection 
with, say, heart transplants. Ceils and 
tissue may reject foreign bodies as in¬ 
truders. 

This response is evidently suppressed 
in fertilisation. Female patients unable 
to have children for reasons unknown 
have been found to have ovum cells 
that react allergically to sperm cells. 

Professor Mettler says she and her 
colleagues have succeeded in isolating 
the sperm antigen, which retains its. ef¬ 
fect in the test-tube. 

Female rats that had .been given an 
injection of these antigens were found 
to become pregnant less often than 
others. The Kiel research scientists feel 
this proves they have made a step in tho 
tight direction. 

■ dps 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 20 July 1982) 

The spotty felt 
tip pen disease 

R ed felt-tipped pens can give you ac¬ 
ne, say Gottingen dermatologists 
Dr Franz, Dr Berger and Professor Ip- 
pen. The red dye is to blame. 

A typical case was that of a six-year- 
old girl who developed the usual symp¬ 
toms of acne on both cheeks over a 
three-week period. 

But there were no signs of Incipient 
puberty such as might be expected to 
cause pimples and the like. 

The girl was found to have painted 
her cheeks red with a felt-tipped pen on 
several occasions. Experiments with la¬ 
boratory animals proved the red dye 
was responsible. 

^Frankfurter Rundichau, 31 July 198?) 

Stuffing it in , 
and falling ill ; 

G ermans eat up to two thirds more 
than (hey need, say vegetarians. 
They eat four times as much meat as 
lOOyearsago,. 1 

At an International congress in Neu- 
Ulm they said there was a clear link bet¬ 
ween growing prosperity and overeating 
and the increase -in obesity, diabetes, 
heart attacks and cancer. ■ 

When food was in shorter supply 
these complaints had .been less wide¬ 
spread. ■ 

dpa ; 

(Ailgcmoine Zeitung Mainz. 28 Ju ly 1982) 
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More and more school leavers chase 
fewer and fewer apprenticeships 


E xactly how many apprenticeship 
. seekers will be unplaced this year 
Twill not be known until December. By 
then the damage will have been done: 

Projections indicate that the dwindl¬ 
ing supply, of places will leave a lot of 
yQtypgsters on the : street. . 1 ! 

, Nqbody,should, be surprised .when 
. ; th,e statistics are.released. Bprin Educa¬ 
tion Minister Bjflrri Engfio/m has been 
warning everybody since the N^w^ear. 
He^psed;,^® wqpd catastrophe to des- 
. cribe the (l pptenifal situation of'school 
■leavers. 

. Reminders; and requests by the go¬ 
vernment, by the trade unions and by 
organisations of one kind er another 
. haye. had, little or no .effect. 

-'ii'.The-Federal Labour Office in ,Nu- 
ircraberg notes in its latest interim report 
that between October 1981 and the>end 
1 of June 1982 eight per cent fewer ap¬ 
prenticeships were registered' with la- 
i hour; exchanges .than in the correspond¬ 
ing period the year before; , j 

Yet the’ number of apprenticeship- 
seekers was IS per cfent up on the pre¬ 
vious year-s figure, so the prospects 
looked anything 'but 1 encouraging. ■ : > 

A survey , by the Ifo ecditaifaic Re¬ 
search institute, Munich, comes Up with 
' eVeh gloomier, findings. Fourteen thou- 
, sahd 1 companies were polled in May 
■ pnd June on job training prospects: 1 ' 
iThis year ttfey plan : t0 ! hW 6.4'per 


.li ■, 




cent fewer ' apprentices and trainees 
than in I$8|. 1 ‘ 1 . '''. 

' Last year the nuipber of apprentice¬ 
ships on" dffer tota I l&f ‘ 643,000.' This 
year, according to the Bonn govern¬ 
ment's ■’ vocational • training report, 
660,000 youngsters 1 will be trying fdr an 
'apprenticeship, or’ Over 30,000 more 
than a year ago. - f i - ■•■.n • 

• Even ; if thc Qompanies do,what they 
said, they .might ip an.,emergency, and 
, : take on an additional^,000 youngsters, 
there will still be tens of thousands of 
school-leavers unable to find an ap- 
prejiticchip - 1 '[[ ’’ '''. , 

... Statistics can 'be misleading. Supply 
. and dem'an^ .cannot 'be| equate^ with'a 
stroke of the peh. There are regional 
differences. ; 1 

■ What use is 1 an 1 apprenticeship-in Re¬ 
gensburg; wdy down 1 south In Bavaria, 
to a 16-yeSr-old Hamburg girl? 

Labour mobility is splendid; no 

■ douht,.but schoolrleavers can hardly be 
expected ,to travel ;the length, and 

' breadth of the. country ip .search of a 
: job..;- ... . r; .■ , •».« ,,! . | . , 

.' There are ports .ofi southern Germany 
where jmore apprenticeships.seem to be 
■. available:! than ..there , are."youngsters 
I around to Jake them up. 
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, Oberste Rundschau 
for worldtwlde ecohomlccoverage 

: :S^ass®,rr ^sassinrs!*" 

Xrl/cleia are mainly 1 in German arid' 11 '' # Bu3lne89 n0 we.and features 

j.^CQptrlb.utprs Include husiness,''. "' t ' • - / !w 

„; p^liilpalqnd eqonomjd experts.'''. , ; F °^«ny irt lhe adonomio, business 

., )r . ,• .I '< aAd diplomatic world, ■ i u 

■ ^K 2 K auh "^^ ,: ' 

• indepth'oovera^eofeoonomto'i x; ;!; .. (Ji 

• FlS"'handlnfOTmatl6non. " Vfi 

business trends • 

, i 'V. ', ■' .i 


1 ■ But in the north the number of ap¬ 

prenticeships on offer is well behind de¬ 
mand. • • • • ; •; ■ • 

In' the Hamburg- uren, for instance, 
i ' there were about 2,000 apprenticeships 
i ' available at'the end of June but more 
than 2,700 applicants. The gap is-expec- 
- ted. to widen. , 

i . Regional differences are what mast 
worry officials responsible, such as 
Norbert Krekeler of the Federal Voca- 
tional.Training Institute, Bcrljn, 

, ‘ “There is no point in tr\e appealing to 
, Industrial associations.^ he ' says. 
“They are. only too well aware of the 

,p r °b'™'; , ;.. 

The only way to make headway is to 
take specific on-the-spot action: 
"“Herr Meyer hasjo 1 have’h ^ord with 
Hen- ! Mtilled. Who mhy' 'then feel he 
might be iiBIe to take on another 
; apprentice.” i •: . 

Tho last good year for schobl-leavers 
' was 1980’ when there were four per cent 
mote apprenticeships than 1 were need¬ 
ed. 

put expert? reckon that was because 
jt was a generol ele.Ct|pn year. “M.Ps 
; . went out of their, way to arrange for e,x- 
tra apprenticeships in their constituen¬ 
cies. They could hardly engage in more 
effective electioneering.'' 

This year S>D leader ! WiMy Brandt 
Has califed oh all 1 6i006 Social Deiho- 
' crats holdihg publio office to help ar¬ 
range fpr'apprenticeships. 1 1 . . 

' In mid-Juno - ifie education aiid sci¬ 
ence working party of the SPD parlia¬ 
mentary party held a public hearing at 
which representatives or employers and 
unions, young people and the instruc¬ 
tors who trained them were able to 
comment on the situation. 

” - The business ' community is well 
a Ware or Its responsibility for vbcallo- 
... ‘ n£ *i training. A working party set up by 
, ,th9 employers,applied last January to 
all companies and seir-cmploycd busi¬ 
nessmen. 

Regardless ; of (he unfavourable eco¬ 
nomic. sltuatiorf they were called on to 
train fresh apprentices.for every exist¬ 
ing apprentice who completed his or 
! her trailing. 

, .But so far' many firms seem to be 
hoping the others will set blatters right. 
The Ifo survey Iridi'qd* th&t all'trades 
and industries plan tb.'fiii 1 eTewer ap¬ 
prentices this year. ’ ,l ’ • ( 
i The cutback ranges irony !3 pfcf cent 

wsst!IMn&gfts 

bers, carpept;^ and ,electr|cian.s. 
r RR8..with ,a ( payrpll pfj.mprq. than 
,,1,POO,plan (o takq op 3.5 per gent.more 

• apprentice^,vyhi!e t|ie,smai| fry, with,a 
..payroll of up to four,; are thinkipg |n 
. 9f’ an , IS-Rerrpentgrbwth jpte.- . 

Corporate arguments to account for 
. this;reluctance,-are the. old story. Com- 
. pepies coipplaih ^boqt t|ie eponpmic si- 
- .til at ion, about the increasingcost of 

• twining, .about a shortage, of suitable 
applicants and abppt legislative d|sin- 

-Qcntivesi;,, ., 

i 'in lSSOthe cost ofyocatioital, and in- 
servica training totalled , DM36bn,.ac- 
■■ cording to one economic research insti- 
tute - .. . 

But that absolves no j one of responsi¬ 
bility. Bonn 'Labour .Minister Heihz 
Westphal has just reminded all concer- 
t ndd of'what i$ expected of;them. 


Appli¬ 

cations 


Encouraging signs despite 
jnany foreigners in prisons 

' Neither German staff nor the prisi 
Wr* a £ Ll'M $ ^ ' ners accept them * and th «y soon get ini 
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Tlie business community, be i 

■ had always regarded vocational ^ 
as, its, responsibility and was stn 
ppposefi to government regifneiiirij 

This summer . would .show .ftfej 
the existing system of job traipi^j 
equal ,to its responsibility, Either hi 
ceeded in surmounting difficuUei 
shortcomings by itself or it. would I 
tually, prompt government intervene 
This is the lust thing busirfesu 
want to happen. Entrepreneurs, an 
pundit-puts it, are not going to leu 
one, either the trade unions orihe&i 
- elbow in on the scene. 

• In the past the have successful^ 

fended their right to run vocalia 
training their own way, • =■ -i . 

Statistics indicate that since 111 
when the 60s baby boom started 1 erf 
school, the number or apprenticed 
has substantially increased. • " j 

■ • But hero too statistics can be mis« 

• ing. According to the trade,unions 
than 200,000 young peoplo werefi# 
to find on Apprenticeship last year. 

< This-year they expect 330,00018 
empty-handed, whereas the Bonn E 
cation Ministry expects only 
youngsters to be out in the cold bv 
year's end. ' 

Yet by any account between 
and 30,000 school-leavc*rs a 
been unable'to fin<j an npprenli 
since 1976. ' } 

This is due in part to special re^ 
problems. A further factor is that )? 
people tcnd to apply' for apprafi 
ships in a handfiii of overrun tradH- 
Tn 1980 the Vocational Training!! 
lute found that 36 per cent of s4 
leavers' wanted to serve an app(«P 
ship in it mere 10 of tHe 446 
which apprenticeships are offered. 

They have since grown liss chjj 
Last year only 3 1 per cent of aplw 
are‘daicl (o have fouiid an B PP r j 
ship In their favourite trade. 
per cent, had (6 make do with tfej. 
'«»oria'br third choice. , : -'l 

Besides, nekt to' nb-6he thW 
succeeds In finding an apptentiM^I 
the first'ditfempt: Most youiigsW^ 
with 20,40 or even more refusal sUp 
So 'their first ertcdii^ ers i *r-. 
World of work are frequenily acco* 
nled by disappointment and fru^J 
Tlie trAde'iinidns haVe nd doiio? 
to why vocational training I* M 
dire, straits. Job training must jio,W 
be leri io market forces, they say- j 
it must be 1 made the ‘subject ofX 
term planning, with thelabourf^ 
ing given a say in hoW If 
ceiftraf Vocational training fund.JJl 
prCnticeships being required to p,} a 
trolly registered; " ' . . .aj 

. A 1976 Act Envisaged an appfflfl 
Ship levy to he plaid By 1 eniployt^ 

’ did riot train apprentices.. Nothin| * 

■/' i. . :- Oontlnu#d on paa® 15 


phf high number of foreigners in 
[German prisons is a touchy issue 
it Is likely to heighten prejudi- 

briesse, 1,506 prisoners out of 5,224 
T foreigners in October 1981. That is 
|pcr cent. In February 1981, the lat- 
fipres available, 541 were Turks. 
jKsme individual prisons, the pro- 
^ ii higher: In Butzbach 35 per 
t of the 700 prisoners are foreign. A 
iof these, 90, are Turks. 
iSchwalmstadt, 45 per cent, 123 of 
Lin foreign; 64 are Turks. 

^yean the record has been held by 
fBjsheim, Frankfurt, where 61 per 
Hue foreigners from 56 countries. 

b id Kunze, a psychologist at 
berg youth penitentiary, where 
rot only 41 foreigners held out of 
a! of 260, believes that prejudice 
let foreigners Is lessened In prisons. 
Nyi this Is because many priso- 
affine into close contact with forel- 
aforthe first time in their lives. 


prats with foreign Inmates are 
Wto arise, although Karl-Helnrich 
mgovernor of Butzbach, does not 
have ma de mat ters worse. 
Jfwlgirjjrkoners, he says, have not 
4 the day-to-day running or prisons 
ndifficult H has merely changed. 

to than half the Turks In Hesse 
W last year were serving sentences, 
along ones, for narcotics offences, 
ttemdflli say about half of them 
tp«t up to 10 years In Germany 
tothe offence. 

Mothers were tourists who visited 
toatry illegally to find work and 
i mostly, fell foul of criminal 
Hjpuntrymen. The tourist Turks 
«Jea unable to read or write. In 
'they were hard hit by their Inabl- 
communicate with other*. The 
lurks were not always good at 
either. 

half the Turkish Inmates at 
were completely unable to 
oselves understood. A quarter 
toderstanri a little German but 
W speak any. 

three of the 90 Turkish priso- 
« Butzbach can speak German 
■lays Herr Scfctfer. 

on remand they don’t do 
*m \n any case, says Ernst 
T, Governor of Preungesbeim. 
* broken German or rely on 
WsoBfls W ho ,peek the language, 
totttfftbui difficulties arise, to- 
the Hesse Justice Ministry, 

uy Inability to 
Mi.li the baste reason for 
«*'U 14 almost Impossible 
‘Who. can’t speak German 
prtioi lessens n tralidni pro- 

tWylties and cornmunlcadon 
TOwffira are redticed. 

^ hii uniticoessfhily Wed 
iwn^iair front the coua- 


Neither German staff nor the priso¬ 
ners accept them, and they soon get into 
difficulties because their fellow-coun¬ 
trymen try to get them involved In deals 
of one kind or another. 

So in several jails prison officers have 
started to leom Turkish. They take 
three-month crash courses. But not all 
succeed. 

In Schwalmstadt 14 members of staff 
enrolled for Turkish courses. Seven 
have abandoned the attempt. It was too 
difficult. 

What prison governors and staff have 
to say about Turkish prisoners may 
come as a surprise to many Germans. 

“The Turks," says Klflsener, “are the 
least troublesome of foreign prisoners, 
unlike, say, the Israelis or Yugoslavs." 
They are very cooperative and help 
each other. 

“The Turks," says Schwalmstadt’a 
Klaus Wlnchenbach, “are as a rule ex¬ 
tremely hard workers." They are often 
more popular than German Inmates 
with the staff because they are clean 
and orderly. 

“The Turks," says Heldemarie 
Mfllier-Bubllck, psychologist and depu¬ 
ty governor at Rockenberg jail, 
“usually behave extremely quietly and 
agreeably." 

They are so keen to learn. She has a 
feeling 1 they are thore' ready to knuckle 
under to authority than Germans. 

Josef RQssmann, Roman Cathollo 
chaplain at Rockenberg, feels differen¬ 
ces may be attributed to family clrcums- > 
tances. 

Most young Germans come from bro¬ 
ken homes. Turkish inmates come as a 
rule from families that are still very 
much Intact. 

For Turks the family Is very impor¬ 
tant. AM governors are agreed that 
Turks are visited more frequently by 
members of their family than German 
prisoners. 

Trouble only occurs as a rule when; 
members of the family are insulted, 
sueh as Insinuations that a Turkish pri- > 
soner's wife is going with another man. 

Klfiiener mentions a feature that is 
arguably more Indicative of the dlfflcui- 
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ties various generations encounter with 
integration. 

Older Turkish prisoners, Jhe says, fre¬ 
quently try to beat their wives or chil¬ 
dren because they have been told the 
children are going out with Germans or 
the wife has, say, been ouf to a German 
cinema. 

Clashes with other prisoners, Includ¬ 
ing Germans, .are infrequent. There are 
said to be very few. signs of xenophobia. 

Frau MAllef-Biiblick says the Turks 
do, however, tend to be the underdogs 
at German goals, while Fr RQssmann 
refers to a mutual, tacit demarcation. 

There are, of course, occasional com¬ 
plaints by German prisoners about the 
weird music the Turks play at full vol¬ 
ume. Germans can also be upset when 
Turkish prisoners get jobs as trusties. 

But open conflict and open hostilities 
have yet to come to light anywhere. 
“Jail," says Herr Wichenbach, “is a 
great leveller." 

There is prejudice not far beneath the 
surface among all concerned, Fr Rflss- 
mann warns. He gives trainee warders 
instruction and they ask him why he al¬ 
lows young Turks to attend his services. 

The Turks themselves do not com¬ 
plain of xenophobia in prison. “We are 
treated the s&md ‘ as" anyone 
else," says a prisoner who has Jived in 
Germany for 20 years and is serving a 
long sentence for a narcotick offence. 

Among prisoners the attitude toward 
foreigners is much the same as it is out¬ 
side.. “It .depends t how Qld they 
Bre."' put trouble'bnly arises with day- 
to-day details: '' l; 1 1 : ; 1 ' ■ 


Continued from page 14 

so far come of the proposal ;.but the 
unions are still strongly in favour of it ; 

By the terms of the Act the state 
would he empowered, in the event of 
too few apprenticeships being made; 
available, to raise a levy of a quarter per 
cent of the wage bill. of lug* compa-; 
nles. 

Bonn has not seen fit to doiq, and by ! 
all accounts everyone is happy the idea 
has been quietly shelved. The cash thst 
could have been raised lit this wav 
would have been nowberg near enough: 
to finance the number of apprentice-: 
ship! needed. 

- lit retrospect the mere threat seems to 
have been useful md effective. But ; a^ 
dsw Act that osnie Into force at the be¬ 


ginning of this year has dispensed evert 
with the threat 

I Family Affairs Minister Anke Fuchs 
, and Education Minister BjOm Enghohn 
may resurrect it from time to time but 
no-one seriously expects the levy act 
tually to be raised. 

Politically, It Is generally reaUsed, the 
vocational training levy Is a no-hoper. 

So we can but; live Irt hope; In hopei 
: for, Instance, that companies vriU show 
i sufficient . responsibility to provide 
j enough apprenticeships to go round. 1 
, Aftor all, from the mld*80s the num- 
Iberof sohobMeavers will decline drastl- 
jealljr. The .economy will then face a 
shortage of a , commodity of which it 
I currently has a glut: young people keen 
’tblearnatfrtde...;'.;” 

' . Erik* Martm ■ 
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Turks serving prison sentences In 
Germany still account for a mountain 
of problems that have yet to be solved. 

Apart from their dally work there is 
very little for them to do. Turkish 
newspapers are available dqlly, and a 
Schwalmstadt prisoner says there are 
about 30 Turkish books in the prison li¬ 
brary. 

But what about the many prisoners 
who are illiterate? There is nothing for 
them to'do. TV is not much help. Prison 
officials have unsuccessfully applied for 
Turkish films. 

Ttirks outside, such as the Turkish 
consulate-general or Turkish communi¬ 
ty associations, do little for those In jail. 

'Occasionally' they arrange-prisDirvl* 
silsi Lessons may be arranged, given by* 
a Turkish teacher, but even that can 
lead to problems. 


Teaching service 


A Turkish language course for Tories 
■at Rockenberg was quickly scrapped 
when the prison authorities discovered 
that the teacher was supplying students 
with right-wing extremist newspapers. 

This, say the Rockenberg psycholo¬ 
gists and the chaplain, is a dilemma* 
Vetting Is difficult because of the lan¬ 
guage problem. 

. So despite many efforts to help the 
! Turks in German prisons the prospects 
look none too good, At Schwalmstadt 
one Instructor runs a leisure group for 
about 40 once a week. 

, At Rockenberg Fr ROssmann occa¬ 
sionally holds Ttiriciaii festivities. At 
Butzbach sport It the greatest help with 
I integration. ■ ■ 

| Yet the Turin, themselves seldom 
; complain, and when they do It Is only lit 
•! moderation; Now and then there are 
; complaints about the Mohammedan 

i food (pork-free). 

1 . There are also complaints about pri¬ 
sons being overcrowded or complaints 
about Individual members of stafT. 
“But by and large we have no cause to 
complain,” one Turklshprisoner says. 

So despite tiie many shortcomings of 
day-tj^day priton routitie, most Turkish 
prisoners accept their tfeatoi^t Whst 
upsets them U something entirely diffe¬ 
rent, the fear of what >ri|I happen when 
they are released. . ; 

«:„‘i v"."*,'; 
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